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1>BJSCTS OF IFT£RSSr. 


To the oast of the Qreat Dome, and conapicaons aoioDg lessor 
Imildin^ add rahu T^ich dot the bare iooking; coMntrj with- 
otzt the walls, are the unfimdhed tomb of Jehan Begam aod' 
(bat of Ain^ol-Mulk with its woU proporiioaed dome. 


As the dtj is reached it bogies to unfold itself, and when 
thohigh ground just outside the walls to the north is attai&e^ 
a grand cninieirupted view of the whole town presents it*' 

^ self. Whj such an exposed position for a cit^ was selected, 
that had to defend iteelf against manj enemies, is difficult to 
ccmcelTe. There is nothing whatever in the natural features 
of the ground to give it an^ claim to prefennee as a suitably’' 
site. It was probably of gradual growth, and Tusaf Adil 
Khan found it already an important military station when h^i 
was seat there as its commandant and governor. It wasJ 
ind e ed, intended at one time to move the seat of Government 
to Nautaspur, several miles to the west of Bijapur, and Ibrahim? 
H. began to build palaces and fortificatjoas with that object! 
but the ever officious astrologers stepped in with their wam^ 
ings and the project was given up. The whole of the eastern 
quarter of Bijapur is completely overlooked and commanded 
by the higher ground which suironnda, and is close up to, ih 
walls. A few good batteries placed along on these ridget 
would, in ^ very short time, lay the city in ruins, for the gua 
aOX&r^while themsei VOS securely entrenched or hidden behin^ 
the crests, would have a clear view of every building and ^ 
•verything that might be going on within the walla We c^ 
ouly suppose that at the time Bijapur was selected as the heaj 
quarters of a province the Bidar government guns wes 
^ifctie used, and that fci some time after they did come iaj 
ttse they were such primitive weapona and their practice 
90 bad, that the town was comparatively safe When, ho 
ever, Aurangzeb came down upon it with superior artille 
and better served, the city soon lay at his mercy. 

. Bijapur has been called the Palmyra of the Bekhan. Ab 
with Palmym tUo traveller comes upon a city of ruina, acx 
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loiles of barren country. It loises much now by its ea»y access 
that Palmyra guns by the excitement and dangeri of the road. 
Ifot many years ago the Ukenese was greater. The way was 
not altogether safe from Maratha freebooters; and when the 
city was reached it was found well nigh deserted, for few people 
lived within its walla. The character of the soil and its ecaot. 
prodiiciivenee?. 60 far as may be seen on the journey down, and 

e e arid stretches of dry land surrounding the city, cause one 
wonder how so great a population as Bijapur once contuned 
leould have been fed. The secret lies not far o£ A few miles 
|to the south runs the river Don, the valley of which ia so fertile ^ 
that its fertility has passed into a proverb i— f 


*' If the harveat of the Ihia bs g:ood, T?ho shall eat it 1 
If had, vho will get anything eat 1 ” 


This was, then, the main source of supply to the people of^ 
Bijapur. It was, however, dupplemented by produce from the 
valleys of the Bhima and Kri^na. ^ 

'• Meadows Taylor best describes the scene of desoU^^n whichl 
^eets the traveller, directly he enters the walla of Bijapur. j. 
f' But mournful as it is, the picturesque beauty of the combi-*« 
batioxie of the buildings, the iine c4d tamarind and peepul tre^jy 
jtbe hoary ruins, and distant views of the more perfect edifices;^ 
wmbine to produce an ever*changing and impressive series of f 
landscapes. Nowhere in the Deccan, not even at Beedar, 
uoolbiiTgah, or in the <^d fort of Golcondab, is there an^ 
■evidence of general pnbUc taste and expenditure, like tbi 
rproved hy the remains in Beejapooi—and for days together th^ 
traveller, or sketcher, will wander among these rvnains wit 
his wonder still excited and unsatisfied. It is not by tl 
jrandeur of the edifices, now perfect, noUe os they are, that 
imagination is so much filled, as by the countless other obj< 
of interest in ruin, which far exceed them in number. Pal 
arches, tombs, cisterns, gateways, mlnareto, all carved £x( 
th^ch brown basalt rock, of the locality, garlanded by creep^. 
ers, broken and disjointed by puepul, or banian trees, each, 
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>te turn, is a gem of irb, snd the whole a troMury to tho ! 
skotobdr or Artist. .... The interior of thd^cii&dol'is J 
Al^noflt indoscribsbio, being nearly covered with masses of } 
eoormona tains, now almost ehapelosa, interspersed with build- i 
ings utill perfect. All tboee winch had v&ult^ roofs are sound, ' 
hut all in which wood existed are rcMsfloss and irreparably ,' 

, ruined , . . . In the wtadol tho visitor, if he be ao*® 

I quainted with its past history, will have many a scene of hia-^^ 
jtorical Intorest shown to him. The court which the devoted^ 
vBilihad Agha, nnd her royal mistress Booboojee KhainimJ^ 
Queen of Yusuf Adil Shah, clad in armour, and lighting amon^ 
Heir aoldiors, dofended against tJie attempts of the treacliorou?\. 
Cunal Khan to murder the young king Ismail; the place wlicr*?,^ 
tho son of Eumal Khan stood, w'hen the young king pushed over'll 
a stone from tl>s parapet above, which crushed him to death; th^^ 
window where the dead body of Kmnal Khan was set out, a^j 
f alive, to encourage the soldiory in their brutal auaujt j th^ 
lace on the ramparts where DUshad Agha threw over tbe®j 
)pes. and tlte faithful band of Pui’slana and Moghuls ascended^ 
y them and saved the Queen and her son. All these will b^ 
cinCed out with every accompanying evidence of probability^ 
truth ; aa well as the apartment whence the traitor KishJ” 
Khan dragged the noble hearted Queen OJiand Beebee t<? ' 
Sattara. Then in a lighter vein, the victor wil ^ 

»told of the merry Monarch Mob mood; ho will be ebown thi ^ 

III entire and exquisitely proportioned and ornamented poon > 
here happy hours were passed with the beautiful Rhumba 
* though it was much defaced when the R^ah of Sattari 
m with bis own dagger to aempe tho gilding from tli3 
alK there are still trncoa of the picture of the jovial kinJ 
>d his lovely mistreas. Such, and hundreds of ofcliCr tales n 
iid roioance and reality which linger auii<Ut these royaf ' 
recincts, will, if tlio visitor |choose to listen to them, be told 
im by doeceiidants of those who took part in them with as 
fo^and vivid a remembrance as tho Jloory. legends of the, 
iiianihi's are told there. 


f} 
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For such legends of that beautiful memorial of past greai- 
neas» an interest for all time hew been created ; but* no one baa 
euccoeded in awakening for Bijapur any corresponding feeling, 
and far grander aa its memorials are, aeeounts of them are 
listened to with a cold Mccpticisin ov indirtbrance wLiclx hither¬ 
to notl dug has aioiiseil. And yet, Inspired by the effect of 
those bountiful ruins with the glory of an Indian sun ligiiting 
up palaco aud mosipic, prison and aunana, embattled tower and 
rampart, with a splendour which can only be felt by personal 
experience, it may bo hoped that some eloquent and pbotio 
pon may be found to gatlicr up tJio fleeting memorials of 
tradition which are fast passing away, and invest them with a 
classic interest which will be impcrishablo. Above all, how* 
ever, the^e noblomonurnonts may sorvo to lead our countrymen 
to appreciate the intallyet, the taste, and the high power of 
art and oxcculion which they eviuco, to consider thoir autliora 
cot as barbarians, but in the position to which their works 
justly entitle tlicm; and to follow, in the history of those 
wJio concoived them, that Divine sehcine of civilisation and 
improvement, which, so strangely and so impressively, has been 
conflded to tlie English nation.” 

Since the above was written a great change has come over 
the city—a change that is still going on, and will continue to 
do so, until in a few years bonce those who rotum to it after 
an absence of twelve or fifteen years will not recognise it. 
Of the wisdom of this change it must be left to individuals to 
judge forthemsclvoa We cannot all think alike and never 
will Some, basing thoir opinions upon utility, will w'elcome 
the improvements, others will deplore the too free hand of the 
utilitarian. Tho fonnet will, no doubt, coLomend the policy 
which j>uts to UBO all that can be i]se<l, and looks upon any 
other idea m pure maudlin sentijnent; whereas the latter 
will ever regret that old assodations, traditional and hlstori* 
cal,' and tUcir objects, have, by the hand of modem imptove- 
mont, bceu irretrievably separated; that the objects they look- 
upon are not those of the past; that the hoajy old ruins 
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in picfcurwqne attire, earnif^hed by nature with maayafeatoon 
and wreath.of creepers, are being stripped of the mantle nature 
has woven for them, and either exposed to view in naked ugli¬ 
ness, or cleared away entirely by the hands of convicts. But a 
reaction seems to be setting in. GoveniiDent is iotoresting itaelf 
inthe welfare andpraservation of these grand old memorials of 
a past kingdom’s greatness, and, although what has been done 
cannot be undone, wo shall yot see ail that has withstood the 
ravages of time and man weU cared for. At present, although 
the mtadel is completely altered from what it was ten years 
ago, the rest of the town etill preserves muclj of its old aspect 
The greater part of it is waste land, strewn with the founds- 
tione and ruins of bouses which once occupied almost every 
yard of ii The old roads and streets between the heaps of 
rains of fallen walls can in many instances be clearly traced. 
Prickly-pear has taken possession of all waste ground, and 
jealously encompasses and guards the crumbling ruins, It has 
so overrun the place, that the local authorities find it no easy 
task to make clearances in it, for wherever it is thrown or 
buried it will soon assert itself again, and start up a fresh crop 
unless dded and burnt Considerable areas within the walla 
are cultivated fields. The present population bos spread Itself 
«r<»8 the western! of the mty end down about the Jama Mas- 
jid, and a few hamlets are scattered about among its ruins, 
The largest suburb b that of Shahapur, without the north¬ 
western gate. 

The Wal^—The city is surrounded by a fortified wall, con- 
sisting of ninety-six bastions, with their connecting curtaiu 
walls, and five principal gates with their flanking bastion.?. The 
walls have been well built of stone and mortar, backed up with 
a good breadth of rammed earth between the outer and inner 
casinga Along the top of this U a broad platform, running 
from bastion to bastion and over the gates, and this is pro¬ 
tected by a high battlemented wall which rises from the top 
of the curtain The bastions, which are placed at almost 
regular intcrvalR, are generally semi-circular in plan, somo- 
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times polygonal, but nowhere square. Upon these guns were 
mounted and gxtn platforoia were constructed for tl^m. They 
are curious and wdl worth examination. In the centre of the 
paved platfom is a small circular hole, for the pivot upon 
which the carriage revolved, and at a distance from it, decided 
by the length of gun to be mounted, are two oppoute segments 
of a channelled ring, in which the wheels of the carriage tra^ 
veiled as the gun was swung round Connecting the ends of 
these two segments, towards the hack of the gun, is a segmen¬ 
tal recoil wall, built hack at such a distauce that the breech of 
the gun very nearly touches it When firing, this small space 
between the two was probably wedged up firmly, thus countei> 
acting the recoU of tbe gun, and preventing undue strain upon 
the pivot. It appears that in ^e original construction of these 
bastions no cover wa.s provided for the gunners, but it has 
been subssqu^tly added to some, if not all, by building a low 
shelter wall round the crest of the bastions, leaving embraa- 
Bures at intervals, big enough to fire through. Where these 
shelter walls exist they are very light and filiosy, and could 
only have afforded protection against musket balls; shot from 
cannon would have knocked them to pieces very quickly. 
The Feringhi buij, unlike the rest, has been built to accommo¬ 
date several small pieces of cannon, one before each embrasure, 
mounted upou blocks of masonry, and each provided with a 
kind of universal joint, so that it might he quickly turned about 
and pointed in any direction. Outside the walls, and running 
nesriy the whole length round them, is a deep broad moat, 
and beyond this can still be traced remains of a covert way. 

The OftteSa-^The principal gates are five—tbe Makka gate 
on the west, the Shahapur gate at the north-weak comer, the 
Bahmani gate on the north, the Allahpar gate on tbe east, and 
the Fateh gate on the south-east. They are well protected 
by flanking bastions, double gates, and covered approaches. 
The Fateh gate was originally known as the Mangoli gate, cal¬ 
led after the town of that name, |12 miles distant, to which 
the road through it led. But when Auranseb entered the 
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city in triumph by it, he ordered that it should thencoforth 
be caUed tH FnUh Danvaja or Gate of Victory. The Makka 
gate has, siibsequeut to its erection, been further strengthened 
atui fortified upon its inner side and converted into a small 
stronghold, safe against anomies within or without. It is said, 
to have been further added to by the Peshwa'a GoTemment, 
probably as better protection for their small garrison and reve¬ 
nue ofBcea The British, on taking over Bljapur, also located 
their Government Oftiees in this place, until later conversions 
of some of the old buildings of the citadel provided them with 
better acco(nmo<lation. It is now occupied by a school. It is a 
great pity this fine old gate should not be opened out and nsed. 
It is the natural outlet on the west to tlio long road that traverses 
Bljapur from east to west, and which rood now, just as it abuts 
upon the gateway, and seeks exit, is diverted at right-angles 
and follows the wall four hundred yards further to the north, 
before it reaches the smaller Zobrapur gate. 

In addition to these five principal gates, there are several 
smaller ones, among which ate the Zohrapur gntc, between the 
Makka and Shahapur gates, and the Padslxapur gate, now in dis¬ 
use, on the cast near ths nulway station. There were also 
numerous dhitZIs, or small pewterns, leading out into ths ditch. 

The whole «reuit of the walls is about six and a quarter 
miles, and the whole area witliin tlicm is about 1,300 acres or 
two and a half s<iuaro miles. 

The Arkilla or Citadel walls, with a circuit of one and a 
tooth njile, were very similar in arrangtinent to the outer 
walla More tlian half uf these havo loen levelled and cleared 
away, but it w prol»ahlo that there were three gates—one still 
existing on the south, one on tho west near* the Sat Mnryli, and 
one on the north. There is another which is still used on the 
east oppOHjte the Asar Mahal, but it is a postern. On this side 
an arched via luct connected the intcriorof the dtadel with the 
Asar Mahal just without its walls, and was used when the Aaar 
Mahal .served itn first and original purpose—a ball of justice. 
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The Waterwx»r]£8«—The w&terworhs of Bijapur,like those 
of almost aU old Muhammadan towns, wore, in th«r daj, per> 
feet; abuodance of pure wholesome water was brought into the 
city from two principal sources—one from Torwch, four milea 
to the west, and the other from the Begam talao to the south. 
These sources without the walla, could easily he cut off 
by an army mTestmg the city, but this contingency was evi¬ 
dently foreseen and met by the plentiful distribution of tanks 
and wells within the walls, supplied from these sources, and 
which, when once dlled, would render the besieged independent 
of the source for months together. Wlierevcr the remains of 
Muhammadan buildings are met, this characteristic marks them 
all. Muhammadans had a special fondness for the presence 
of water. They knew full well and appreciated the cooling 
effect of tanks and cistenis of cold water within and around 
their dwellings. These together with cool chunam or marble 
pavements, covered in with thick masonry wails and roofs, 
afforded a luxurious latreat finm the glare and scorching heat 
of a summer sua In their palaces, even in cool subterranean 
vaults, they had their ehunam-lined baths and fountains. In 
the Sat Manjli they had at least oxte basin or bath on each ffcor 
with octagonal,square, or fluted sides; and away upon the 
highest storey now remaning are traces of a bath. Their 
palaces usually bad a large square tank within the walled 
enclosure It may be seen in the ruined palaces of Fateh Khan 
and Mustafa Khm. The reservoir of the latter was Med from 
a well dose by, the water bdng drawn up by a mot into an * 
elevated cistern, from which it ran to the tank through earth¬ 
en pipes set in masonry, traces of which may be seen from the 
well to the tank. When the tank filled to the brim, the 
water was allowed to run off down shallow stone channels in 
different directions through the garden that sorrounded it; 
and to give a prettier effect to the running water, the floor of 
the channel was cut Into zigzag ridges, against which the 
water struck and rebounded in thousands of little ripples. 
These ripple stones were in many instances of very much mora 
B 
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^mplic&Ud pfttidms. Lying about the Anand M&bal are ae^e- 
Tal fz^^efits of tbesa They are divided into large compart*- 
ments, and eecb of these is channelled into the plan of a maze 
or labyrinth. The water entered at one end and travelled 
ihroogh all these cbannela in and out, ledoubliug on itself a 
dozen times, and finally slipped out at the opposite end and 
into another where it had to go through the same meander- 
logs. The effect must have been exceedingly pretty, for the 
divisions between the channels are very narrow, just enough 
to separate the two streams of water on either side running 
in different directions. Then again in some tbo water is made 
to beat against innumerable little fishes, carved in all sorts of 
positions in high relief on the floor of the ehaimel. 

There is a curious little building, well worth an inspection, 
in the south-east corner of the town, not far from the Jama 
Hasjid, called Sfubarak Khan*s Mahal, which was built entirely 
for a display of waterworks. It is a three storeyed pavilion, 
the lower storey being square, the next octagonal, while the 
upper, a small one, supports the dome. Water was carried all 
ibrougb the building in pipes buried in tbo masonry. Around 
the plinth is a row of peacock brackets, which are channelled 
along thmr tops, and out through the mouths of the peacocks ; 
and behind, on the plinth, are two rows of pipes, which supplied 
them with water. Around the next storey was a coniico, some 
<d the brackets of which were channelled in the same manner, 

• and in the dome arc holes at intervals which are the outlets of 
email pipes. When the water was turned on, it spouted from 
all these brackets and tho dome, and fell into a dstorn, in the 
midst of which the pavilion stood. In the second storey waa 
a small dstena and what appears to be the remains of a foun¬ 
tain oeeapies the floor of the third. On the roof of tho 
small building beside this one, was a brgo shallow tank, and 
in the bottom of this and 1st into the celling, is a la^rge circu¬ 
lar slab piereod with holes. This was intended as a shower bath. 
There are sovoral of these buildings out at Kumatgi, about 
ten miles east of Bijapur. which will be dsscribod further on. 
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From the Tonreh direction, the water was brought towards- 
the city by a great subterranean tunnel. It starts from the 
Surang Bauri near the tombs of Afzal Khan's wives, beside the 
Muhammad Sarovar. Here it may be seen, low down in the 
north »<le o£ the well,, as a masonry tunnel with an arched top,, 
curving rapidly round to the eastward. It then mahes a bee 
line lor the Moti Dargah, where it turns mote to the east, and 
passes through the gardens into the Ibrahim Eoza enclosuro.. 
To this point its direction is easily traced by the manholes, or* 
air shafts, placed at frequent intervals along its course; but. 
beyond this it ia lost, and only extensive excavations would 
settle its further course. Paring the greater part of its^ 
course it is roughly cut through the 'inwrwnh the water being 
in some places over CO feet below the surface. 

From the Begam talao, on the sooth of the town, the water 
» brought in through earthem pipea Those pipes are in short 
lengths, being made with a shoulder on one end of each Iength< 
into which the next pips fits, the whole being then embedded 
in concrete; Along the line of those pipes, at intervals, are tall 
<^en water towers, built for the purpose of relieving the great? 
pressure there would otherwise be in the pipes. 

The principal tanks and wells in the town are the great. 
Taj Bauri, the largest and most important; the Chaod Bauri 
Bsar the Shahapur gate; The Bari and Mubarak Khan's Bauris. 
in tbe south'Oast; the Mosa and Nira Bauxis in the north-east 
quarter of the ^ty; the Ilal and Nagar Baurls; and tbe Jama. 

id Bauri to the south of the Jama Masjid. There were 
many other large ones, the ruins- of which may be seen, but 
they have been neglected and now hold no water. 

Bljapur Architecture.—Bijopur suddenly sprung intoi 
esLstence as an imporUi^ factor in the ^ the Pekhan, 

xapidJy attained the highest rank among its states, and just 
as suddenly ct^lapsod. It ejyoyed the dignity of a capital,, 
the seat of the Adil Shah is, for two hundred years, and then 
aurcendered its liberty to the overwhelming power of Dehli,. 
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'&nd WB^ thenceforth coin|»dlIed to take the secondary i&nk of 
one of its Qumeroua dependencies. 

It may be as well here to insert a liet of the Kings of Bija- 
pnr with their dates, and the names of the principal buildings 
ascribed to their reigns 

Vusaf Adil Shah (1469'~1910*)-^The first enclosure 
of the citadel or " Arg the Dekhsmi Idgah ; and Yusafa old 
Jama moaqua 

XamaU AdU Shalt'(lS10^153ft.)—The Champa Hahal 

(U21.) 

Alallu AdU Shah lS34f deposedi No works. 

Ibrahim} (I,) AdU Shah (153^-188 7,)-^Mo8que at 
Ibrahimpur (1526); the Sola Thami Mahal (1628); strengthen¬ 
ed the fortifications of the citadel; the Ghalib ; and the 

old Jama Mosque near the tomb of Hasrat JafTar Sakkaf (1551.) 

AU (!•) AdU Shah(18S7^X5fiO*)— His owntomhin the 

aouth-west quarter of the city; the city walls and fortifica- 
tions (1565); the Gftg:an Mahal 0561); tho Chand Bauri; and 
the commeacoment of the great Jama Masjld (1537.) 

The fortifications of Shabdurg (1558); and part of the for- 
tified walls of Raichor (1570.) 

Ibrahim (II.) AdUShah(18aO-l«26.)— The mausol¬ 
eum of Taj Sultana called the Ibrahim Rauat (1626); Sst 
ManjU or Sat Khan-ka Mahal (1635); the Hwdar Burj (1583); 
Malika Jehan Masjid (1587); the Anand Mahal (1589); the 
Sangat or Nauras Mahal and other buildings at Nauraapur 
(1599 to 1624): and the Taj Bauri (1620.) 

SSohammad AdU Shah (l€2e—1658.)— His own 
tomb, the great Gol Oumbas; the Bcgam talao waterworks 

(1651); the decoration of the JamaMaalid mehmh : and the 
Aear Mahal. 

AU (ir,) AdU Shah (1656-1673.1-The commence¬ 
ment of bu» own tomb to tbo north of the citadel; and the 
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rebuilUiag of r length of the dty vralle dose beeide the Landa 
Qasab bastion (1602). * 

Sikandar Adil Sbab (1672-1«86.) Ko works. 

The real building period of Bijapur did not commence until 
All (I.) Adil Shah ascended the 7na9)ui^ He w&s a greab 
patron of tho arts and welcomed artists and learned men to 
hia capital. One of the first buildings undertaken was the 
Jama Mosque, which, for simplicity of design, impressive grand¬ 
eur, and the solemn stillness of its corridors stands unrivalled. 
It is, too, the best proportioned building in the city. It was 
after AJi Adil Shah, laden with spoils, returned from the 
great battle of Talikot and destruction of Vijsyanagar,*that 
the walls and fortifications of the city were taken in hand 
and completed. Portions were allotted to each of his generals, 
hence the various styles and degrees of finish of the different 
sections of the same. The AOaulat Mahal, the Sona Mahal, 
and the first attempts to bring water into the town are ascrib¬ 
ed to him. 

Ibrahim 11. followed up the good example of bis father and 
continued to adorn the dty with some of its most ornate build- 
inga He raised the elaborate pile of the Ibrahim Rauza, the 
most picturesque group at Bijapur. 

Muhammad who succeeded him has left one of the great¬ 
est domes the world has seen, over his own tomb, the Ooi 
Gumboz. 

All I!., who followed, being determined to outdo them alb 
commenced hia own mausoleum on so grand a scale that he 
had not time to complete it ere his death di.sperscd the work¬ 
men, and it remains a splendid ruin, a lasting monument to 
his ambition. With this tomb ended, virtually, the building 
age of Bijapur. It fiourisbed from the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the Jama Majyid about 1507 to the death of Ali 
II. in 1672, a hundred and thirty fivo years. 

In the Jama Masjid we have the style, which is so peculiar 
to Bijapur. coming upon us in its full development, in its 
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purest and best form. It would appear that the style aa<i its 
architects *Me imporUd, and that subsequent buildinga were 
built upon the lines laid down by these men by tbeir deecend- 
aabs and local builders who cc^ed them. It is a fact that no 
subsequent building is equal to this one for its perfect propor¬ 
tions. The art weakened, and a sign of tbia is the lavisli and 
profcse oraament which was spread orsr eoms of the later 
buildings. 

The domes of Byapur are, as a rule, lost internally in their 
own gloom; they have seldom any clerestory lights and where 
they do exist, as in the mosque afcthelbrslnm Ranca, they are 
too low. The domes of Ahmadabad ate raised above tho gene- 
ral roof upon pillars, and the light and air aro freely admitted. 
In some of the high stilted domes here, the ceilings are carried 
up inside of them so far that it is almost impossible to see them 
for the darkness which ever fille tliem; they are more Uko 
great dark circular caverns hanging over head. In these 
cases, which are eo frequent, the best correclivo would have 
been double doming, the inner or lower dome forming the 
ceiUng. But this device is met with nowhere eave in the 
Ibrahim Rausc, where a curious flat intervening ceiling between 
the floor and dome takes the place of an inner dome and 
really forms a second storey; and in the cenoUph of Afjsai 
Khsn, boyond the village of Takki or Afaolpur, where there 
is an inner aod an outer dome, the space between them 
being an upper chainbor. As a rule the interior wos sacri¬ 
ficed to the exterior without any attempt being made to 
correct tho defect. Where the diameter of the domical eeUIng 
is great compared with ite height, as in tho best examples, li^ 
enough is admitted to show tlie ceiliug, but there are scores 
of examples where the interior height is from two to three 
times the diameter of the dome so that little light can reach 
them, and they are thus great hollow cylindera 

It may bo mentioned in coanecUon with the domes that all 
those of the state buildings of Bijapur are, or have been, sur- 
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mounted with brason Onials bearing the crescent, the Turkish 
emblem, declaring the origin of the Adil Shabi 

The arches are two*eentred, sometimes struck from a single 
centre, and the curves are carried up from the springing to a 
|>oint in the haunches whence tangents arc struck to the crown. 
This is the prevailing form of arch, but others ore in use as 
well We find the true ogee arch, the Gothic arch, the sag* 
mental, and, in one case at least, un almost flat arch. They are 
scnietiines built with rough voussoirs and sometimes cor¬ 
belled forward from the adjoining inaeonry. They are often 
ornamented with richly moulded cusps, as in AH Shahid Fir's 
mosgue, and then look particularly well. 

Another prominent feature are the graceful minarets that 
flank the mosques and rise above the comers of some of the 
tombs. Theso are, with the exception of a pair which are 
rather towers than minarets, attached to the Hakka mosque, 
entirely oimmontal, and not like the Ahmadabad and Qujarat 
ones, roooptaclos for etalrcases leading to balconies around them 
at different heights from which to call to prayer. They are 
purely ornamoutal adjuncts to tho fa 9 adc and arc rather more 
attenuated than those of Gujaiat. 

Excepting in tho case of tlm two converted Hindu temples 
in tho citadel, and the guardrooms at the gateway, there is no 
other example of the pillar and lintel style which was practisod 
so much in Qujarat. 

7he Ool C^mbaz.—By far the largest and most coosptcu* 
0U9 building in Bijapur is tho maueoleum of Muhammad, (or 
Mahmud as he is sometimes called) Adil Shah. In the time 
of the “ Merry Monarch" Bijapur attained its zenith of archi¬ 
tectural greatness. Luxury hold her court witiun its walls, 
and the Sultao and his nobles worshipped at her shrine. One 
of the flrst concerns of the king on ascending the meuruxd was 
to build his own tomb, and to set about it at once, so that there 
might be a chance of completing it beCoro ho died. In this 
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there wa^e nainrally greet rivalry, for each monarch wished to 
leave such, a tomb behind him as would eclipse those of hie 
predecessors^ leave no room for improvement to bis snccesaors» 
and so single out his name conspicuously from them alL And 
Huhammad certainly succeeded in doing this in a manner be« 
yond anything attempted before or after him. Ibrahim II., 
hie father* had just been buried in his own tomb the like of 
which was not to be fCFund anywhere in the 0ekhan. With it* 
lavish ahundaoco of decoration, ite slender and graceful mina¬ 
rets* its exquisite proportions, and surroundings of lovely 
gardens, it made his father's simple tomb sink into Insigni¬ 
ficance and become a hovel beside It. Here was a puzzle for 
this * Old King Cola' How was he to surpon it 1 In tbU last 
work the architects and buildcre had done their very beet, 
they could do no more. The only thing left to him then was 
to substitute quantity for quality. If ho could not surpass the 
delicate chiselling end lacelike balustrades of the Ibrahim 
Kausa* he would, at least, build such a tomb as would, by 
its immense size, dwarf this and every other huilcling in tha 
city, a tomb that would arrest the oye from every quarter for 
milee around, and carry with It the nemo of Muhammad, tho 
great Sultan Muhammad. 

The general appearance of the building is that of a great 
cube, surmounted by a huge hemispherical dome, with an octa¬ 
gonal tower at each of its four comers, these boing erowned by 
smaller domea The only prominent feature on the faces of the 
building is the great deep overhanging comice which, at a 
high level, rune round all four sides. The doorways, small 
lancet windows, and surface decoration by no moans assert 
themselves, and from a short distance off are hardly noticed on 
the bare looking walls. The monotony of this, however, is 
broken by the towors which are riddled with windows from 
base to summit—seven in each of the seven storeys into which 
the tower is divided- The crest of the walls, above the cor¬ 
nice, is crenellated. The diameter of the dome is rather less 
than the breadth of the buUdiog. A winding stalrcaec ascends 
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ia of thd comdrs of the bnildlag, just where the 

towers abut on to it, and, communicating with e&di storey of 
the tower, at last leads out on to the flat roof, between the cor- 
nera and the dome. Possogea lead from the roof, through the 
thickness of the dome, into the whispering gallery round the in¬ 
terior of the some. 

The dome is practically a hemisphere of 124 ft. 6 in. interior 
diameter. Tlie thickness of the same attlio springing U 10 
feet, whilst near the crown It is 0 foot. Thus the total ex¬ 
ternal diameter at the apringing U 144 feet. The curTos of 
the surface are nowhere perfect sc that the measuremonte tak¬ 
en across different diameters vary several inches. The great 
compartment below, which is covered by the dome, is 13d ft, 
5 in. senate at tlio floor level, and this glvos an area of lfl,B87’67 
sq. fi, from wHioH if wo take 228*82 sq. ft for the pro¬ 
jecting angles of the piers carrying the cross arches, which 
stand out from the walls into the floor, two on eaoh face, we 
get a total covered area, unintsrruptod by supports of any 
kind, of 18,109*35. sq. ft. This ia the largest apace covered by 
a single dome in the world, the next largest boing that of the 
Fanthocn at Borne of 15,833 sq. ft 

Tho total exterior height of the building above the plat¬ 
form on which it stands is 198 ft. 6 in. exclusive of the wooden 
pole at the top. Sut tins, when it hold tho gilt flnial, formed 
part of tho building and another 8 foct must be allowed for it 
and this would give an extreme height of 206 ft 6 in. The' 
interior height from the level of the floor aronnd tho tomb plat¬ 
form to the top of the dome is 178 ft. The drop from the 
gallery to the floor below is 109 ft 5 in. 

In ibis colossal mausoleum we have the system of the pen- 
dantiwjs, used with such effect throughout the Bljapur build¬ 
ings, displayed to its greatest advantage. XheoreticaJly there 
is no limit to the size of the building that could be rused and 
covered in ou tbeso principles. But, with the material the 
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B\;apur buildera had, it u very douBtfal whetbaz they could 
have erected a larger buildisg without great riBk of accidents. 
Here they had no trouble with their foundations for they had 
selected a spot where the solid rock comes to the surface, and 
the whole of the foundations are planted upon ii One of the 
greatest troubles and risks of subaeqaent unequal settling, that 
the builders of great and heavy works have to contend with» 
did not ezsist here. 

In a spheneal roof intersocted with groined compartment^ 
the term p<Tk2sntives was 
applied to the surfaces in¬ 
cluded between such com- 
’paritaents. The lame term 
is applied to the aurfaeos 
included in the angles form* 
ed by a groined vaulting at 
its spring" It ie in the 
latter sense that it is used 
in the Byapur buildings. 

The pamisnrivss aro thci 
a result of cross arching or 
gtoini ng, The accompany* 

ing diagram explwna tlxo arrangomont. ABCD Is tbo square 
room to be covered ia Points aro taken in tbo welle at B, F, 
Q, B, K, L, and H so titat they form tho comers of an 
octagoa At thaso points buttrossos or pion oro built up tho 
walls to carry arches. The latter oro then thrown across from 
•one pier to an alternate pior so that tho arches thus construct- 
sd form in plan two intoreccting squarea EQKM and FHLN, 
and the orowseof all tho arches fall upon a circle inscribed 
within these squares, and carry the dome which may be 
as small in internal diameter as this circle It will thus be 
seen that the dome rests directly upon the crowns of the arch¬ 
es, which are always pointed, and the former being a solid 
mass of concrete, Uk« a shell with nolooso voussoirs, it rests as a 
•dead weight upon the crowns ot tho arches conveying no out- 
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ward thniat to thoro. The linea j<rtnijag the intorscctions and 
points of the arches, and the corners of the outer square, cut up 
the space betwoen the drcle and these comers int<r a number 
ot concave spherical triangles. These are the perxientivM. 

On the groat raised platform in the centre of the building, 
under the denne, ace the dnplicalo tombs of tire grandaon of 
Saltan Mul^ainmod, hia younger wife Arus Bibl, the Sultan 
hitnaclf, bis favourite miatross Rhumba, hie daughter, end hie 
older wife, in this order from oast to west, The real tombs, 
where tho bodies lie, are in the vaults immediately bolow these, 
the entrance to which is by a staircase under the western 
entrance. Over Muhammad’s tomb is erected a wooden canopy. 

Tho most remarkable feature about this tomb is its whisper- 
log gallery. This, as montionod before, runs round tho interior 
of the dome on a love! with its springing, and Kangs out from 
tho walls into tho building, It is about 11 feet wide, the dome 
itself forming tho back wall of tho same. On entering the 
building one is striiok with tho loud oohoos that fill the place* 
in answor to his footfall; but those sounds are much inten* 
rifiod on entering tho gallery. One pair of feet ie enough to 
awaken tho cchoos of tlio tread of a regiment; strange eerie 
sounds, mocking whispers, and ttncoony noises emanate from 
the walls around. Loud laughter is answered by a score of 
fiends. Tho eUghtost whisper is heard from side to aide; and 
a conversation can be most easily carried on across the full dia.* 
meter of the dome in tho lowest undertone. A single loud 
clap ia echoed over ten times distinctly. 

Instances of mulUplo echoes, such os this, aro the Pantheon, 
the tomb of Mote) la, tho wife of Orossus, which is sud to have 
repeated a whole verse of the iSneid as many as eight times, 
and tho whispering gallery of St. Paul’s. It is not at all 
likely, as some suppose, that the architect of this building 
had the production of a good echo in view when he constroct> 
ed the dome, for it is no more than a duplicate of many a 
dome in Kjapur, on a much larger scale, with nothing exirn 
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ftbout it in uiy wfty. Tlie echo woa, no doubt, & purelj natural 
remiU of the 9120 of tbe dome. Xn tbe mailer domes we get 
what is called resonance, tbeir diametets not ^ing sufficiently' 
great to allow of a dls^oct echo. It requires rather more than 
66 feet between a person and the reflecting surface so that the 
sound on return may roach hia car immediately upon the dy* 
ing out of the original sound and so create the impression of a 
second sound—an echo. If a groater distance intervenes tbs 
eobo is more distinct as more time separates the original sound 
from the reflected sound. If the distance is less no distinct 
echo results, os the original and reflected sounds overlap and 
produce a confused sound or resonance 

From the roof of the tomb, surrounding the dome, a most 
extensive view of the whole city U obtained. To the soutU'West 
U the Jama Maajicl conspicuoas among ito eurrounding build* 
ings; more to tbo west may be aeon htostafa Khan’s mo8<iue, 
the Asar Uabai with its groat opsn front, and the many build¬ 
ings in the citadel, most prominont among which is the 
Anand Kalial. Directly west is, first, tho unfinished mausoleum 
of Ali {II.) Adil Shah with its rows of skeleton arches, then tbe 
lofty Baidae BurJ with the old Dokhani Xdgah beside it. 
Away beyond tho walls are tho domes and minars of tbe Ibra¬ 
him Rauxa, and the white dome of the Amin Datgah with the 
SerM (Jail) and soorce of surrounding buildlnga Out to the 
east is the unflnisbod tomb of Jehan Bcgam and the tomb of 
Aia*ul*Mulk. 

Over the south doorway bolow, and insido, thors is a large 
boldly cut inscription in threo coinpartmontN. Each of these 
three sections is a complete sentence in itisclf, and each, on 
comparing tho values of the Porsian letters, gives tbe dato 
^ H. 1067 (A D. 1056), the date of Muhammad's death. 
These sentences are:— 

“ Tho end of Muhammad has become landablo.” 

“ Muhammad Sultan whose abode is in paradise.” 

'* The abode of peace bocaine Muhammad Shah.” 
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The portion added to the back or north ^de of tho building 
is s^d to have been intended to afford a roating place for 
Jehan Begam the Queen of Muhammad Slmh, but whatever 
it waa built for, it waa never Biushod and never occupied. An 
inapecUon of the mnaonry shov\*s that it was o/ldod after the 
Tnum building wan erected. In building the walls of tho Ool 
Gumbaa the builders appear to have drst erected four great 
arches and then to have walled up tlioir open spaces, so that 
an addition such as the abovo could have been easily added at 
any snbsoquent time, tnd tho filling in under one of tlie great 
ardies knocked out, to give access to it, without jmp&iriog tbe 
building. Below it is a vault corresponding in plan to the 
upper chamber, which goes far to show it was intended for 
a tomb. 

Standing cut before the Gol Gumbas on its south side is 
tbe great gateway over which was the i^agaMwna, where 
the music was played at stated tiioea. It appears never to 
have been finished as iU wiinars wore never carried up be* 
yond the roof. 

On the west, and standing on tho odge of tbe platform, is 
the well proportioned mosque attached to the tomb, but which 
has, unfortunately, beon converted into a travellers’ bangla by 
onsightiy cross >^Is, doors, windows, and whitewash. It is 
on elegant building with a rich, deop cornice, and slender 
well-proportioned minareta The stairways leading to the roof, 
as in most of the Bijapur mosques, ore in the thickness of the 
end walla In this they differ very much from the Ahmada- 
bad buildings whei’e the stair is almost invariably a spiral 
passage winding up through the minarets. Two adjuncts 
were necessary to every Muhammadan tomb, namely, a mosque 
and a tank. Here we find two tanks, one before the main 
entrance to tbe tomb and another between the latter and the 
mosqua Tbe general style, finish, and proportions of thU 
mosque ehew dearly that it waa not due to the want of cun* 
ning artisans that the OolQumbaz was built so plunly and cov* 
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dred with plaster, instead of being decorated with a profusion 
of chiselled stone-work. Moreover there are parte about the 
great tomb itself, the general cornice and the cornices of the 
little miners on the which indicate the presence of skilled 
workmen in stone. Ita severity of outline and decoration 
was thus designedly so, and was the outcome of an ambition 
to overshadow all previous work by simple mass, which has 
resulted almost in olumsinesi. 

The Jama Ma^fld.—This building, tho prinolpal mosque 
In the city, is »tuated in the middle of the south* oast quarter cf 
the town. It stands upon the south ^e of tho road loading 
from the Allahpur gate to the citadel- Including the groat 
open courtyard, embraced between its two wings, it cocupios the 
greatest area of any building in By spur—about 54,250 square 
feet to the basos of tho towers at the ends of tho wings, beyond 
which thoro is a further extsnsioa up to tho eastern gateway.. 
The main building, tho mosquo proper, Is built aoroas the west 
end of tho great court The massive square piers which sup¬ 
port the roof divide tho length of the facade into nine bays> 
and the depth into Ave, which would givs a total of forty-five 
bays in the body of tho mosque; but in the centre are 
taken up by the open space under the great dome, ia, the 
four central piers being absent a groat sqitaro area is onolosod 
by the smrounding twelve piers. Over this space, and tower¬ 
ing above the flat roof, rises tho dome, A full description of 
toe manner in which this and the majority of the Byapur 
domes are supported has already boon given in tho account of 
toe Ool Qumbas. 

The dome of the Jama Maqjid is generally looked upon as the 
best proportioned in Bijapur. It is a true dome and not, what 
many are in the town, a sham i it is the roof of a domical ceil¬ 
ing. Perhaps we test it too much by European modeb when 
pass i ng such favourable Judgment upon it. The bulbous dome 
BO characteristic of Saracenic architecture, is formgn to Chris¬ 
tendom. Onr domes are as a rule segmental, or are intended 
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to'appoar ao when constnictsd. Kowthe Jetna dome is 

aeginental> hence it pleases the European eye moA than the 
bulbous ones do. But this is hardly a fair way of criticiung 
it. As an ezample of Saracenic architecturo it racst be judged 
by what is best in that order; and using this teet it will pro¬ 
bably ho found to err as much in being too dat as many others 
here do by being too elongated and strangled at the nock. It 
would have been improved had it been rused four or five feet 
out of the square upon which it rests. One of the most perfect 
in outUuo as a Saracenic dome is that over the tomb of .Ain-ul- 
Hulk to the oast of the town, and next to this is that of Kba* 
was Elhcn's tomb, one of the Two Slsten. 

The interior of the mosque, save iho decorated mehrab, is 
severely plain. There Is a quiet sinpUdty about it which 
adds much to the impvoasive solemnity of the place. The 
walls and piers are all faced with white plaster. High up in 
the back walls, and the walls of tho wings, is a row of snail 
windows filled with geometric tracery in perforated etona 
Before the hangs a groat thick curtain, and whon this 

is drawn aside a eight of gorgeous splendour is revealed, The 
whole front and recees of the mthrab is covered with rich 
gilding upon a coloured gi^ound. Thcro are ropresentatioss of 
tombs and minarets, censers and chains, niches with books in 
them, vases with fiowers, and the whole iniorspersod with bands 
and medallions bearing inscriptions. These arc as follows 

“ Place no trust in life ; it is but brief/* 

" There is no rest in this transitory world." 

" The world is very pleasing to the eenses." 

" Life is the best of all gifts, but it ie not lasting/' 

•'Malik Taqub, a servant of the mosque, and tho slave of 
Sultan Muhammad, completed the mosque" 

•' This gilding and ornamental work was done by order 
of the Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah, A. H. 104&" 
(A 0.1636.) 

As the mosquo was commenced by Ali (I.) Adil Shah it 
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wiU thus be eeen. decoraliott of the mefirah waa oo 

portion of‘tbe origima de^n. The colouring of this part 
was concrived and carried out by Sultan Muhammad who 
appears to have been very partial to painted deeoratioa He 
adorned the walls of the Aaar Mahal, and the painting in the 
water pavilion at Kumatgi is probably bis work. He also 
ffllded and decorated the walls of the Set Manjli, the abode ox 
his favourite mistress, Ehumba. Surface decoration in colour 
was used in the tombs of AU T., and Ibrahim U.; bnt it was 
confined to geometric patterns and conventional foUaga It 
was not until the time of Muhammad, when the prohibition 
sgMDst it was disregarded, that figure painting was introduced 
into Muhammadan buildings. ^ 

The floor of the mosque has hcen most camfully plastered 
and poliahed, and divided hy thin black lines into corapart- 
men^ each of which is supposed to accommodate one worship¬ 
per. Altogether there are over 2,250 such spacca These are m 
the body of the mosque, and tim wings ore not taken tnto 
account. The wings were probably never intended for worship¬ 
pers. It is said tliat tbeso divisions were ordered by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, who is also swd to have built the large 
gateway on the east side of the courtyard. 

IT^h up round the outside of the building tuns a deep cor- 
rido^and it is mainly the arches of this corridor that break 
the monotony of the sombre plain walls of the exterior. 

Tbe mehtar Mahal*—On the south tide of tho road be¬ 
tween the Jama Ifa.sjid and tho citadel gate, and nearer the 
latter, stands one of the prettiest little buildinga in Bijapur. 
Though called a Mahal, or palace, it is really a gateway to the 
inner courtyard of a mosque, with upper rooms and balconies 
where men might assemble and converse and from its windows 
enjoy the different views of the rity. The principal object of 
the group, the mosque within, is a neat little building and 
would have attracted far more attention than it now does had 
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it Bot been bo e^oBd to ilie more ambitious desigU'^tbe gatawa;^. 
Tba general outline of the Utter U that of a tall si^uare toTrer 
aurmounted by tvo lender mmarete at its upper forward 
eomers, with the matu cnirauce ruiming through the centre of 
the ground floor, having another floor and an open* terrace 
above this, with balconied windows projecting out from the 
sojfaoes of the building. The most ornate feature about the 
gateway are' these ?rih<]ow8. These are bay or oriel windows, 
the projecting landing, or sill, befog supported beneath by 
bracketing ornamented with tows of han^i^ buds or drops, 
the brackets or consoles being themselves connected into a 
whole by decorated transverse tie^pieces in ascending tiers* 
The balcony parapet with its rosette panels and neat capping 
is earned across the face of the building a nd serves its purpose 
to two little side windbwa From this rise three Uncet* shaped 
lights in the front, and one each in the ends, and from the 
molliona between those project a row of most richly wrought 
stone brackets supporting the deep overhanging cornice They 
are exceedingly thin long rectangular slabs, perforated and 
worked over with the most beautiful arabesque. They are 
such as one would expect to And in woodwork, and look far 
too delicate to be wrought in brittle stooe; but they have last¬ 
ed without anappiE^ for over two hundred years, during the 
moat part of which time the building has not been cared for. 
The hanging fringe on the conuce above has, unfortunately, 
been mostly knocked away, but a few little hits remote shew 
how pretty it was. The face of the building from the window 
upwards U ornamented with lancet^haped panels correapond- 
ing ID size to the lights of the window, but below tbis» and 
aronnd the doorway, the whole surface is embellished with 
some oxeeedin^y neat surface ornamont.. Up the two flanks, 
of the face of the building rise the octagonal buttresses of the 
minarets, with horizontal mouidiztgs and cornices at the levels, 
of the diflerent floors, the crest of the building, between 

the minarets, was a most beautifully perforated parapet, but this 
too has sufleicd very much. Its slabs were easily removed and 
D 
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•were probably (arried off in days gone by •when the relics of 
Bijapop were a prey to the occasional visitor, and a quarry to 
the local builders, whose very familiarity with these unused 
buildings blunted their respect for them; at a time when this 
old deserted city was lying abnost in oblivion, uncared for and 
desolate. 

Passing within we enter a compartment, through the centre 
of which, between the two raised platforms, is the passage to 
the courtyard. The most noteworthy thing here is the very 
curiously arranged celling. Thia, as well as the celling of the 
upper floor, is constructed in the same manner as that at the 
Ibrahim Kauza, which is fully described in the account of that 
huilding. The old wooden doorway is worth inspection, with 
its heavy luasave framing and quaint iron bosses aud nails. 
Some rimilat iron work, very prettily perforated, may bo scon 
ou the doors of the tomb of Shah Karim near tlie south-caAt 
corner of the Jama Maajid. The Mchtar Mahal Is about 24 
feet square in plan and 66 feet to the tops of the minarets. 

The mosquo is a neat little building; it hod a very fine 
comice and brackets, and has a rich parapet along the top. 
The minarets, however, look not quite in keeping with the 
rest They are very primlrive looking and Inelegant, and com¬ 
pare very unfavourably with those of the gateway. From the 
roof upwards they are exceedingly pleun, being nothing more 
than taU toperiag round shafts with a row of leaves about 
half way up to relieve their monotony of outline. They are not 
even surmounted by the usual la^e ball or bulbous finial, but 
are plainly rounded otf with a very small bail and trident, 
This latter is an unusual device- There are so many points 
of resemblance between this mosque and that of Malika Jehan 
Begam (or the Janjiri mosque as it is also called) that one 
cannot help thinking there was some connection between the 
buildare of tltat mosque and thia The Janjiri mosque is gene* 
rally ascribed to Ibrahim IL, and is said to have been erected 
n 1587. 
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There are several very nm^eliable stories current accounting 
for the origin of the name of the Mehtsr MshaJ. * It is just 
possible that this is not the original name at all, hut one sub¬ 
sequently applied to it meaning the 'Supesdor’ Mahal, and 
given to it to indicate its surpassing heautyi for it is more 
likely that the mosque and gateway would have originally 
been called after him, who caused thorn to be erected. T^en, as 
it was probably private property, end the great door was usually 
closed against intruders, the mosque became lost sight of, and 
the gateway, whose upper rooms were generally used, was 
raised to the dignity of a Mahal One story ascribes its origin 
to a sweeper who was unexpectedly enriched by tbs king in 
fulfilment of a vow, and who, not knowing what to do with 
so much money, built this Mahal which was on this account 
called the Mcbtar or Sweeper’s Mahal. It would hardly have 
accorded with Muhammadan ideas of decency to dlow a 
sweeper to erect a mosque, and there b no doubt at all that 
the mosque and gate ware built by the same person. We may 
dismiss this story as absurd. Another credits one Mehtar Gad a, 
a fakir, in tlie time of Ibrahim II., with the building of it, 
but tbe details of this story arc also very improbable. 

That the mosquo and gateway were built at tbe same time 
b evident from the fact that a peculiar kind of stone, found 
nowhere else in Bijapur, so far as 1 am aware, b used in the 
hack wall of the mosque and the upper chamber of the gate¬ 
way, On tho Andu Masjid, described further on, and which is 
of much the same style of work, though loss profusely decorat¬ 
ed, wa have the date of its erection given as 1003. On the 
little pavilion before the Arash lilabal, which is covered with 
precisely the same kind of surface decoration as is used on the 
face of the Mehtar Mahal, wo have the date twice over, 1G69. 
The masonry b of the same class as that of the Audu Masjid 
and the Mehtar Mahal. I would be inclined to place the lat¬ 
ter between these two, and do not think 1620 far wrong as 
about the probable date of its erection. 

Tho A Bar MahaU—Upon tho outer edge of the citadel 
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moat, towards the east, and facing ]q that dlractionr is one of 
the uglieat'^uHdiigs, yet the most sacred, In Bijapur, the Asar 
Mahal or Palace of the Belie. In one of the rooms within are 
eiapposed to be enahrined two hairs of the Prophet’e beard 
Many jeacB ago burglars broke into this room one bight and 
tathor (hsarraaged its oonteate, aoid as the opening of the relic 
box is forbidden, acd the room itself la only opened once a year, 
no one can be sure that tbe tbieTes were pious enough to leave 
dhe gold mounted ^lio tube in the ’box. Tbe Muhammadais 
now would rather not meddle with it, but prefer to believe ti 
there to risking the opening and finding their fondest hopes 
dispelled. Interested parties derive a certain amoaot of benefit 
from vMtow and pilgrims to tbe rf^rine, and would not be 
likely, even if they knew, to do er aay anything to undo the 
sanctity of the place. 

The general shape of tbe buSdmg isibat a great reetang* 
ular box laid over on ite side, its lid removed, and the open 
front turned towards the east The depth of the building 
from front to back is divided into a forward ball occupying 
the whole length and height of the hnilding, and a set of t^ 
storeyed rooms filling the whole length of the back halt 
These rooms are two deep sad the best apartment in the pla^e 
is the long central one upstaire towards tbe back which is 81 
ft long by 27 ft broad. A doorway leads out through the east 
side of this into a gallery with open front looking into the 
great hall below. In the room off the north side of this gallery 
tbe relic is supposed to be enshrined. Tho two rooms to the 
aouth are the principal show rooms of the palace. The three 
doors leading out of the g^Ieiy, which is known as the Gilded 
Hall on account of its ceiling being covered with gold leaf, are 
worth notice, They are perhaps the best wcorks of art, next 
the carpets, in Rebuilding. Like all native doors they con- 
sist of two flaps, with chain and ring above for them. 

Bnl tbe whole surface of each has been ribbed out with black- 
wood mto geometeic patterns and borders, and the pmeTa are 
filled with ivoiy UbleU. They have, unfortunately, been snth 
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j«ct to rough use, And nuai^evona fingers hove assisted to 
make them what they ar^—wrecks. Most of the ivory panels 
bare ^sappe&red. 

Entering the room to the soath we find oniselres in a gor¬ 
geously painted apartment The walls are covisred with the 
interminable windings of the stems, leaves, end fiowers of a 
bine creeper. On the bocks of the niches ore painted vases and 
urns containing flowers, and the ceiling and its beams have 
also been profusely decorated. A good deal of gilding remuns 
on the walla, and, like that on the ceiling of the hall outside 
this room, retains its lustre remarkably well. This is suffici¬ 
ent proof of the purity of the gold leaf used, for hod it been 
contaminated witb any alloy it would have tarnished long ere 
thi& The next room beyond this is also elaborately pointed, 
but in a diflerent style, the lower portions of the walla being 
covered with figures which have been oo damaged, that it is 
difficult to make cot the separate forms, and impossible to solve 
the stories of the scenes portrayed. From what con be seen 
they savour very strongly of weetem handicraft, and indeed, 
in one instance, regular Boropeon wine glasses are represented. 
These pointings were probably done by European artists in the 
employ of Sultan Muhammad, who, on their arrival, hod little 
knowledge of eastern manners, customs, or traditions, and had 
therefore to foil bock upon western ideas and mythology for 
subjects, and then dothe them, os fat os they were able, in 
Indian babiliments. Pointings of figures, like images, are 
never tolerated by strict Muhammadans, and It is said that 
Aurongzeb was 90 incensed at these upon tbe walls of 

a Muhammadan building, a certun degree of sanc¬ 

tity, that he ordered tbe faces of all the figures to be destroyed. 
Tbe upper parte of the walls are painted to represent trees, 
sky, and clouds. In this room ore two large boxes contuning a 
great number of coverings for the rdic box, curtains, and oibet 
hangings in oilk and kinkob, which have been corelesoly kept, 
ate foiling into rags, and ore sadly moth-eaten. The fine old 
Persian carpets, which ore also badly used, espedoily at the 
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Urua ceremony, when they are trodden npon by hundreds of 
4irty feet, are generally kept in the large room behind the 
Oilded Halh Beside these there are other articles of olden 
times, such as old china candlesticks, quaint copper kettles 
and pans, and some old glass bottles, but nothing among them 
of any cneiit as a work of art 

The geometric tracery of the upper parts of the windows 
up-etaire is very neat. In the last two rooms some of the 
yellow and blue stained glass etill remains In them, but from 
all the rest it has gone or was never inserted. The rail along 
the front of the Gilded Hall is neat and very appropriate. 
Notice the ingenious device of perforated wavy lines, radiat- 
mg from a centre, in the tops of some of the back windows, 
to represent, with a strong light shining through them, the 
rays of the setting sun. 

Betunung down^stain we pass the closed door of a room on 
the left near the foot of the staircase. This was the il'itah' 
kkana, or library, and the room is lined all round Muth small 
cupboards in which tho old Asar Mahal MSS were once kept, the 
bulk of which are said to have been cartod away by Anrujigzeb. 
The other rooms on the ground floor are all dirty lumber 
rooms. In the one below the relic chamber, and before which 
is the curtain and wooden platform, is a model of the ioxnb 
of Knhantmad at Medina, It is a curious looking thing but a 
very poor piece of work, very rimilar in appearance U> a nursery 
Noah’s Ark. It is carefully stowed away in a huge chest. 

The general aspect of the great hall, if ever worth much, 
has been ruined by two tall Gothic arches built across it 
very many years ago to strengthen the roof. The outer edge 
of the roof la supported by four huge teak pillars. The cell¬ 
ing is neatly panelled in wood In geometric patterns and has 
been punted in light Unto. 

Before the building Is a great square tank always kept full, 
being fed by the Begsm Talao and Tons eh conduits, and it is 
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thd addition of with its reflections and rippU that, in a 
measure, makes up for the hare looking exterior of« the pa l ace 
itsell Built hy Muhammad Shah about 1646 it was oiigina]- 
ly intended as a hall of justice, but Shah Jeban, it is said, ob* 
liged him to abandon the idea of having hi^ court of justice, the 
Dad Mahal as it was flrat caDed, ontmde the citadel walls. 
The building was eubeequentiy made the resting place of the 
relic of the Prophet, which had befomthie been brought to Bi* 
japur by Mir Muliaaimad Hamadani from Makka. To 
make the place more accessible for ifce on^nal purpose a Tiadnet 
was constructed across the moat, supported upon substantial 
piers, connecting the interior of the citadel with the back of the 
building, and entrance to the latter was gained through door* 
ways off different levels of the viaduct into both the lower and 
upper floors. Bight in the middle of the roadway on the via> 
duct, and above the mtadel w.'Uls, is a water tistem where it 
was probably intended to wash the feet before entering the 
halL 

Beside the Asar Mahal, on the north, are the remains of a 
cootiguOQS building called the Jehas Mahal from, it is s«d, its 
fancied resemblance to a ship, bnt it certainly lias nothing 
about it now which would remind one of a ship. It is also 
said that in this building were the offices of the admiralty, 
hence Jehas Mahal or admiralty office; and we know Bijapur 
poeseased a considerable fleet at one tima With bate walls and 
hollow gaping doors and windows, &om which all its old 
woodwork has gone, it is now a wreck. It is in two storeys, 
the lower ground floor bting divided by a central wall into an 
outer and inner arcade, with a transverse room on either tide of 
the central gateway. At the ends of the building, on the outer 
aides, are cook rooms, while on the inner rides are staircases 
leading up to the upper storey. The npper floor was divided 
into soites of rooms, the walls of which are filled with pigeon¬ 
hole niches. Below, in the ouddle of ^the buihling, is the great 
gateway leading into the Asar Mahal, tiie ponderous wooden 
gates of which still swing in their sockets, and the huge cylin^ 
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drical wooden beam, hold the door fast behind, still 

lies upon numerous rollera in its long socket in the wall 
l>ehiD J the door- On the east ^de of the enclosure of the Asar 
Uabal are the rains of a eoialler hmldlng called the Pam 
hlahal. 

An (Trus^ or religious festival, is held at the Asar hfahal 
eTery year, and for this purpose former governments gave a 
yearly grant of sis hnodeed rupees. An allowance has been 
kept up, but it woe reduced by the British government to three 
hundred rupees. 

The Tad Saiul^Thia, the largest tank in Bije^ur,is Bituat> 
ed in the west of the town near the Makka gate. The eo. 
trance to the tank, facing the north, is spanned by a high arch 
35 feet acrosa Upon other side of ibis, and standing forward, 
is a two*storeycd octagonal tower surmounted by a dome. 
East and west of these lua long arcades which were intended 
for the accommodatton of travellers. Descending the broad 
flight of steps between the towers, and passing under the great 
arch, wo come upon a landing which juts out into the water 
of the tank, from which flights of steps on either side lead 
down to tho water’s edge. The tank itself is 223 feet square. 
Around tho inner side of the high wall that encloses it rune 
a narrow gallery or terrace with a low parapet wall on the 
inner side. Tlua communicates with sets of rooms in 
middle of each of the thwe sides which overlook the tank, 
those on the south mde bwog appropriated and converted into 
a Hindu shrine dedicated to Bakdev. Here in one comer are 
congregated scores of brass gods of all rises, shapes, and names. 

and bis belongings are mixed up pretty freely with 
Siva and his, and a well-nigh naked bhairagi attends to them, 
Above the sides of the tank are arrangemeats for raising water, 
tho^e on the south being stQI used to irrigate the gardens be¬ 
hind. 

There ate difierent stories told about the construction of 
^is work. One says it was built by Malik Sandal, the arehi- 
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toct of the Ibrahim in honour of Taj Sultana, the Queen 

of Ibrahim 11. in the year 1620. Another affirms that Sultan 
Muhaoioad, having done Malik Sandal a great injusUce, and 
wlsblog to make reparation for the same, asked him to name 
anything he liked and he would grant it him. Having no 
children through whom to hand down his name to posterity, 
he asked that he might be allowed fo eonstruet some substan¬ 
tial piece of work by which his Tnar,A cught be perpetuatod. 
This was granted, and the king himself supplied him with the 
necessary funds. this been the case he would hardly have 

left the without an inscription setting forth his praises, 
and if constructed for the purpose mention^ it would no doubt 
have borne his name, first account is more likely the 
true one, Ar>H es Chand Bibi had already a tank constructed in 
her name in the dty, it is very likely indeed that Taj Sultana, 
the Queen of the rdgzucg king , wi^ed to have one too, but 
a better one if poealUe. 

Part of the western wing is used as mumcipal offices, while 
the eastern wing is partly used by a Kanareee school and 
partly in ruins. In connection with the description of the 
fiat ceilings in the Ibrahim Bauza the Mahal, it 

nmy be as well to notice the construction of a large but rather 
fiat dome, partly fallen, at the end of tbe east wing here, and 
obeerve how the stone slabs form a to a concrete roof, 
and are not really aelf-supported They are simply held in 
their p l aces by the adbemvenees of the mortar used. 

The ,—Upon the largeet bastion of the 

w<!stera ramparts of tho city, situated about midway botweeu 
the Makka and Shahapur gates, lies the famous Malik-i-Maidan 
or *£ ing of the Plaiu’; next to the great iron gun, the Landa 
Kasab, this is the latest in Bijapor. It differs from this last, 
and most of the other guns, in that, it is a rAjrfmg in gun or 
bell metal or some alloy. It is more like a huge howitz. 

er than anything else, being a great thick cylinder with a 
calibre very large in proportion to its Length, and which 
S 
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spreads 8 ligbtl 7 from the bre€4!h to the muzzle, allowing a very 
groat amount of windage. It la thua evident that it could not 
have been used with anything Ulje prcdaion of aim even at 
oloeo quarters, leaving iU carrying capacity out of the question. 
Uke Mohs Meg at Edinburgh it has a smaller chamber for the 
powder and this was no doubt intended to give the gun great¬ 
er thicLieBa where the greatest strength was reqmred. The 
surface of the gun has been chased after casting, the necessary 
excrescences of metal for this purpose beii^ allowed for. The 
muzzle of the gun has been worked into the shape of the head 
of a dragon with open jaws, between the sharp curved teeth 
of which ate small elephants, one on either ddo of the muzzle. 
The tip of the nose forms tbo fore^ht, and the small ears 
are drilled and thus converted into tings to attach tackle to. 
There are three inscriptions on the top; one records the 
name of the man who made it, viz., Muhammad bin Hasan, 
Eumi; another gives the date of its casting as A. H. 956 (A. D. 
1549) with the name of Ahul Ghazt Nizam Shah, and the 
third a later inscripUon, was added by Aurangzeb when he 
conquered Bijapor in A. H. 1097 (A. D. 1685-86) recording 
that event 

The measurements of the gun have been often taken and 
Almost as often have they varied. This is accounted for by 
its slight irregularity in shape, one side being longer than the 
other, and its «Jibre a little more or less one way than 
another, The measurements ate:— 


l^ength on its right ride 


left 


Breadth across the muzzle vertically. 

„ „ „ horizontally. 

Diameter of bore at muzzle. 

^ powder chamber. 

„ of powder cliamher . 

Length of bore to shoulder of powder chamber. 
„ powder chamber.. 


14 ft. liin. 
14 ft 4 in. 
4 ft. 9} in. 

4 ft. 11 in. 
2 ft. 4 in. 
2 ft. 2 in. 
1 ft. 3 in. 
7 ft. lila. 

5 St. e^in. 
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It will be seen from t^e ftbove measurements that in firing 
ball there woold be at least one inch windage at the iiin£ 2 le 
xoiind the owing to the spread of the bore, and it is very 
evident that no approach to aecnrate practice could have been 
made-even at short ranges. Bat in spite of this the gun has 
been credited with the most wooderfol performancea The beat 
atorp of all is perhape the foUoinng. It is said that during 
Anrangreb's siege of the town he was observed from the walla 
bp Si^andar seated bp the astern in the Ibrahim Kauza 
washisg his feet before going into the mosqae to prap. Sik- 
andar wishing to take advantage of bis opportunitp ordered 
his gnniter, Golamdas, to charge the Malik .i. Maidan with ball 
and fire upon hiicb The gonner was» however, unwilling to 
take the life of the EImperor. bi^ to make Slkandar think be 
did actaallp trp, be mmed as near ae be could to Aurangzeb, 
with the result that he knocked the lota he was uring out of 
hia hand. Conridering the distance, which is follp half a 
mile in a stnught »nA, and the short spreading bore of the 
gun, this storp is worth recording for the very impudent assur¬ 
ance with which it is told. It U mochmore likely the gun waa 
used to fire gzapeahot down upon soldiery at close quarters, 
and the fine scoring of the bore confirms this view. It is 
they generally rammed in bags of thick dooble pice 
(copper coins) and fired then, and thiit b not at all improbable. 

The Malik'i-miadan was cast at Ahmadnagar, and the place 
where this operation was carried ont is srill shewn. It is 
said to have done conriderable execution at the battle of Tali' 
kot, having been taken there with Kisam Sbalx'e artillery. 

Subequently it was moonted on the hill fort of Parandah, 
ono of i^isam Shah’s strongholds, fifty miles to the north west 
of Sbolapur and one hundred miles north of B^'apur. But 
when this place fell into the bands of Bijapur io 1632 the 
gun was bronght away as a trophy of war. But this grand 
old gun was nearly meeting a sad fate as lately as 1854 
About tb^ year the Satam Coromissioner ordered the sale of 
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M^ik'i-MaidAZL It U the liigbest gua platform in Blj apur> and 
is a very conapicnoas object for milet around ; it ia also called 
the Upri or TTpli B^irj. In plan it ie an oval, ite major asis run* 
ning ncrtb and south. Bound the south and east ^ea winds a 
atairirom the ground on the south-west to the top on the east 
of the tower. Xet into the wall on the left, near the top, on 
the BtaiTway> U a tablet beaiiiig a Parian inscriptioa which 
records the building of the tower by Hudar Khan, a general 
during the reigns of Ali Adil Shah and Ibrahim lL-**no doubt 
the same man who built the Haidarlah mosque in 15Sd near 
the Bari Kaman. This tower was also built in 1633, the sen* 
tence f^ving the date saying “ This bastion is in the name of 
Haidar." He story of its construction aays that Haidar Khan 
was absent from Bijapur on the hingh business when Ail Adil 
Sbah commanded each of his generals to assist in building 
part of the diy walla Haidar Khan, much to bis disappoint* 
ment was thus precluded from tahing any part in the erection 
of tbo city's defeocea The hing Ibrahim, to please him in this 
matter, when he returned, told him to construct a tower which 
should overtop the rest. It is easily seen that the etory has 
resulted from the existence of the tower, and not the tower 
for the reasons set forth in the story. They made, or had got 
possession of, two extraordinary long guns and were pussled 
what to do with them. It was clear from their great length 
and comparatiTcly small bore that they were intended to carry 
a great distance, and to place them upon the low bastions 
of the walls would be to cripple thmr capabilities and make 
them of no more use than the shorter ones starioned on these. 
The want of elevation in the waJi basrions, and the undulating 
nature of the ground beyond them, prevents a good long range 
being obtained. It then determined to build a specially 
high tower, and the high ground on the north west of the 
town dose to the walls presented itself as the best site. Hai¬ 
dar Khan nndsrtook to build it, hence it bears his nacne. 

Those two guns still lie on the top of the tower. Two gun 
platforms with reeml walls were constructed for thorn, and 
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6 . A smftU iron gun on the fifth bastion south of the 
Allahpur g4te. 

7. An iron gun, the Mustafahad Gnn, on the first bastion 
south of the AUabpur gate. 

8 . An iron gun on the AU Burj north of the Gol Oumbas. 

8 . An iron grm on the Sunda Borj, the second bastion 

north of tbe Sbahapur gate. 

10- The long iron gun, tiie Lamcharri, on the Haidar 
Burj. 

11. The shorter iron gun on the Haidar Burj. 

12. A well Hnished iron gun temporacilj mounted on 
the platform of Khawas Khanka tomh (the Executire Eogi- 
neer’aoffice); and 

IS. A small mortar in gun metal be^de tbe laat* 

In ad<^tion to these there ia a collection of small iron pieces, 
called jinjaU, at the museum. These are small iron lubes 
having, about the middle, an universal joint They carried a 
hall from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, and were 
fixed on masonry blocks on the curtain walla, one opposite each 
embrasure, and were probably worked by one man each. 

Tomb of AU (II.) Adil Sbah.—The unfinished tomb of 
Ali (II) Adil Shah lies a short distance to the north of the 
dtadel and the Gagan Mahal The great high basement upon 
which the building stands is feet square. The basement 
of the Gol Gninh^ or tomb of Muhammad Shah, is 153 feet 
square, The former with the projecting comer buttresses 
^ves a total width of face of 225 feet, while the latter with 
its comer lowers measuros 205 feet over all. This would, if 
completed, have been the greatest covered space in Bijapnr. 
But of course the whole of this was not intended to be domed 
over; the central space only, 73 feet square, would have caiv 

* Noa 4, 6, e, 9, 12, and 18 are b^g moved from tlieir present poti* 
when ths 7 ftie ratter i&acceMibla and ont of the w&y, to the citadel, 
when it ia proposed to place them with misceUsDeona fregmeata of old 
hniidiaga, atone csaaod balla, etc. foond lying about the town. 
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tied t))e dome- This, judging from the plen of the piers at¬ 
tached to the walla, would hare been worked inward from the 
square by cross-springers and ineluded pendentives to an octa¬ 
gon from which tho dome would have risen. The diameter 
of tho latter would not have exceeded 55 feet, for the pro¬ 
babilities aro against the idea of a gallery insido like tliat 
of the Qoi Gurabaa. Around the central area is a double 
arcade. Tho general plan of the building is very similar to 
that of the tomb of Mubarak Sayyid at Sojali near Mohmuda- 
bad in Gujarat, and it would probably have been finished 
very much after the same design. The front fa 9 ade of the 
Jama Masjid would represent very nearly each of the fonr 
facades of this tomb, with the dome ri«ng from the centre. 
There would, no doubt, have been a number of small ornamen¬ 
tal minare along the top as In the tomb and mosque at the 
Xbrahipi Rauza. The most peculiar characteristic of the build¬ 
ing is its arches. They are purely Gothic in outline, being struck 
from two centres with the curves continued up to the crown. 
Tho main characteristic of Bijapur arches is, that the curves 
of the haunches are only continued up to a certain point from 
which the arch is a sfcrmght line to tho cro^vn, or, in many 
caeas, an inverted curve. The whole surface of the masonry 
has been left rough for a subsequent coating of plaster. On 
a raised platform in the inner enclosure is the tomb of AJi 
Shah, while in the south-west corner on a little platform 
is the tomb of a femalo with the bimUlaJi formula written 
ro^d it, which is said to be tho tomb of Khurshe Khanam,tbe 
wife of AH Adil Shah and mother of Sikandar. Beside 
two graves there ate thirteen others, eleven of thorn 
bemg the graves of females. The very high basement would 
have added considerably to the general effect of the finished 
building. 

The IbraWm Rauza,—The group of buildings collective- 
ly known as the ‘Ibrahim Rauza' is situated a short distance 
to the west of tho city, beyond tho Mskka gate. Upon a high 
platform within a groat square cudosurc arc two large buildings 
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iaciiig ooe another with a reseirnr and fountain hotween 
th em , and hotween thu platform and the surrounding walls, on 
three sides, is a level green sward, where at one time were 
royal gardens. The building on the east side of the pUtfotRi 
is the tomb of Ibrahim (U.) Adil Shah, his queen Xaj Sultana, 
and fou^ other members of hie family. In order from east to 
west the graves are that of Tsg Sultana wife of Ibrahim Pad¬ 
shah, Haji Badi Sahiba his mother, Ibrahim Jagab-Gir him¬ 
self, Zohra Sultana his daughter, Barvesh Padshah his son, 
and Saltan Salaman another soa* The sepulohral chamher, 
which is S9 feet 10 inches square, contains the sis tombs is a 
TOW from east to west, the tombs themselves, of course, lying 
north and south. In the middle of each of its four ddes U a 
•doorway and on either side of these is a fanlight window. 
These latter are beautiful specimens of perforated stone work. 
The whole window is filled with interlaced Arabic writing, and 
4he perforations ate the blank spaces in and around the lettera 
These let in a euhdued Ughttothe interior which, with that of 
the open doors, is just sufficient to reveal a most remarkable 
ilat stone ceiling. Almost every building of note in Bijapur 
has some remarkable feature peculiar to itself either in construo 
five skill or decoratioo. The Gol Oumbaa has its enennona 
dome, tbs lama Masjid its glittering mehrab, the Ifehtar Mahal 
its exceedingly delicate chiselling, ^e Asar Mahal Us well print¬ 
ings. and the Gsgan Mahal its great arch. This inner criling 
was tbs efuf (i'cctivye of the architect of the Ihrahiru ’RftngB, 
It is simply a hanging ceiling. Ihe whole span is the breadth 
of the room, vii, 39 ft 10 in. of which a margin of 7 ft 7 in. 
broad all round curves upwards and inwards to a perfectly 
&t surface in the centre 24 feet square. Upon closely 
examining this it is found to be compoeed of slaba of stone set 

* The t^be of aea and women ere earily known the oae from the other. 
ThoM of the former have a loog arched ridge sloog the top which slopes 
lightly from aerth to sooth, while thoee of tbs letter beve perfeotly fiet 
lope. The body is leid io tbs gnve with the heed to the north, end lying 
ou the right side with the fece towerde UAkke. 
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edge eo edge, with no apparent support. There ai« certainly 
two deep ribs or beams across both ways, but these too are* 
made up of separate atones and so do not in any way support 
the Blabs in the nine bays into wbicb they divide tbe ceiling. 
This has been a most darii^ piece of work carried out^' 
defiance of the best formed rules and regulations for the con¬ 
struction of buildings, But the architect not only foresaw 
exactly what he wanted and how to acoompUsh it, but he had 
that thorough confidence in. his materials, without which no 
builder ever yet produced anything that was lasting. It is a 
common thing to hear those, who think themselves able to 
judge, condemning the workmanship of the buildings of Bijs- 
pur. and certainly when the rules and specifications of build¬ 
ing, as they new hold in this country, are applied to these works 
they are found constantly erring- Thes&old Bijapur buildings 
have stood the beet test any could stand, that of time, and the 
result proves aiuply tbau their builders knew what they were 
about There were probably no contractors or middle-men in 
those days, and def raiding the state would have beets punished 
with death, South of the walls of tbe town there is half a 
dome, a good deal overhanging, which has thus remained since 
it wee partly destroyed by a cannon ball in the seige under 
Aurangaeb, just two hundred years ago) The whole secret of 
the durability of their masonry is the great strength and tena¬ 
city of their mortar. This is the secret, too, of this flat ceiling. 
At the north-east corner of the Taj Bauri is a pertly destroyed 
dome. It is rather fiat and is constructed in tbe same way aa 
this ceiling, namely, with a lining of great flat slabs which by 
themselves, could not powibly stand- But they are nothing 
more than the stone lining of a concrete ceiling, the sheer ad¬ 
hesive strength of the mortar keeping them in position. It ia 
possible, as is a«n in the upstair corridor of the tomb, that 
althongh the ceiling as a whole may remain intact, yet there ia 
the danger of individual stones dropping out. and this is guard¬ 
ed agamst by rabl«tting the edges, sad in many cases fastening 
adjacent stoaea with iron clamps. If the mortar failed to hold 
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atones, ^hile tKe cUnpiog held, tho ceiling would sag in itio 
middle, but it does not, it is perfectly straight and rigid. The 
coiliags of the corridors are supported in the same way, and 
they may all be examined from below and above, staircaaes 
lea^ng to the upper chambers through the the thickness of tho 
widle 6om behind the oast and west doorwsys. 

The exterior of the walls of the sepulchral chamber is most 
olaboraCcly <lceoratc<l with shallow serface tracery of arabes* 
qus and b^ntifully intovlaeod extracts from the Quran. Tho 
odbet has been further enhanced by colour, but, unfortunately, 
this has weathered badly; still a little cleaning and varnish^ 
ing would bring out the most of it Tho doors arc of teak, 
are carved in tho panels with Arabic writing, and arc fuminh- 
od with deep carved crossbars carrying gilt Iron bosses. Tlio 
piDars in tho corridors aro very Hindu in stylo, and have little 
that is 8ancomc about them. The coiling of the inner verand¬ 
ah is worked all over with shaliow surface carving into 
geometric, lotus, key, spiral, and intricate knot pattema The 
arches in tho outor verandah aro additions made sonic years 
ago, when the whole fabric was put in repur, 

An inscription over tho door says " Heaven stood Mtonished 
at the elevation of tills building, and it might be said, when 
its head rose from the earth that another boavon was erected. 
The garden of paradise has borrowed its beauty from this gar¬ 
den and every column here is giaceful as tho Cyprus tree In the 
garden of purity. An ongol from heaven announced the date 
of the structure by saying, ‘ This building which makes the 
heart glad is the memorial of Taj Sultana.'" The liwt sentence 
^vss tho date A. H. 1030 (A, D. 1626). Frotn tho inscrip- 
tbn it appears thot the building was built as Taj Sultana's 
tomb, but hor husband Xbrablm dying before her he was 
buried in it.* 

Above the flat ctiHng a lready described is another empty 

* Ihe buiJdiog, io oid writing^ ii ulao erilecl the tozob of Zohn 

SuJtuw. 
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chamber under tbo dome. Paattges lead up to thi? from be¬ 
hind the east and west doors, and thence up on to the terrace 
around the hue of the dome. 

Both the tomb and the mosque opfMMile to it are noted for 
their deep rich cornices and grace ful m inareta. The amou nt of 
labonr expended on these has been unstinted. Under the cor¬ 
nice of tiio mosque may be seen the remnants of heavy chwns 
with pondanta E a ch of tliese has been carved out of a single 
block of stone, and some beautiful specimens of this work may 
bo aeon at the celobratod tomb of a swnt at Rauaa, near Aurang¬ 
abad, and also on tlio Kala Masjid at Lakshmeshwar in which 
town they aro still made. Altogether this group, is, with the 
exception of the little Mehtsr Mahal, the most' elaborately do- 
coralod in or around Bijapur. The perforated parapets round 
the (ops of the buildings look at a distance like a fringe of lace. 
The grouping of the miniature dinars round the bases of the 
comer minarets is very pleasing. An inscription near the 
south door of the tomb says that Malik Sandal, the architect, 
expended 2,50,000 Imns, or about £70,000, on the building. 

The Adaulat Mabal.—Tho Adaulat Mahal or Hall of 
Justice is now the residence of the Collector and is therefow 
private. There U nothing about it worth particular notice, 
It has been cxtonsivcly rebuilt and Uttlc of the original walls 
of the old ruin can be distinguished from the new work. 
Beside it, serving now as out houses, is what was once the 
Sursj Mah^, and beneath these are extensive underground 
apartments, 

The Ara^h MaluU.—Like the last this is also a converted 
building, and is now the Civil Surgeon's residscce. It is on 
the east of the Adaulat Mahal. Standing out before it, on one 
of the bastions of the old citadel wall, are the remains of a 
small pavilion. This was originally a little garden or pleasure 
house, and beneath it ran the moat which divided it from the 
plain without the walls. It was probably here that the king 
sat and watched military maamuvres and reviews of his troops 
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which ftre said to bftve taken place on thU pl^ The front, 
judging from the groorea in the inasomy for wood*work, wa& 
evideirtf^ hung with curtains, while behind are traces of brick 
work where a cook rooor appears to bare been, and where in the 
middle of the floor is let in a hollow stone for husking rice or 
pounding curry etuff The waUs arc covered with rery clean 
cut surfMe ornament, la which ate plates with melons and 
other ftflits and wine bottha. There are a number of inscrip- 
Uous also. One of these telle ua that, “ On this bastion is 
built the manaon of pleasure.” Another gives the name of 
Ali n,, vii, Abol Muzafiar Padshah A’li A’dib. A third gives 
the date A. E. lOSO (A 0.1669.) A fourth says, “ Tho writ- 
ing was written by the ^ve of the palace, Taqi Alhusaini, in 
A H. lOSl.” A fifth baa the Shiah declaration that Ali was 
the Vioar of Allah. A fifth tells us these verses (or houses 1) 
were composed (or built?) by hla majesty Ali A'adil Shah Ohazl. 
The masonry of these walla is particularly good, and bears a 
striking resemblance to tl^t of the little Makka mosque. 

The Anand Mahal. —Tlds is another converted building. 
It is the most conspicuous palace in the citadel, and has a par* 
Ocularly fine large open hall. It has been made into a residence 
for the First Assistant Collector and the Judge. The facade 
wss never finished, it having been the intention of the build* 
ers to continue the arching further along on both sides of tbe 
present three arches, The appearance of tbe building has 
suffered considerably from the new additions It was built by 
Ibrahim II. in A 0. 1589. It is difficult to say which waa 
the finer palace of the two, this or the Gagan Mahal beside it. 
The Anand Mahal or Palace of Delight, was probably the 
king’s retidence containing his private apartments, whilst the 
Gagan Mahal was the great Darbar Hall. Immediately behind 
the palace are some small buildings, the nearest being a little 
pi am iQoeque with two inscriptions in its mohrab, The neid 
room to this is the station library. 

The Gagnn VCabali— Tho Gagan Mahal, or Hall of audi^ 
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«iice, & littlo to the west of the last, is conspicuous from the 
immense atch which, with two t&ll narrow ones flanking it, 
forms its facade. It is said to have been built by AU (I.) 
Adil Shah in 1561, and at first served the twofold purpose 
•of a royal residence and Durbor Hali, where state business was 
transacted. The private apartments were above the great 
Hall of audience, and were supported in front by two massive 
wooden pillars. Above these pillars vrerc probahly galleries, 
from which the ladies of the royal household could, through the 
suspended screens, see what was going on bolow. Staircasee 
ascend to these upper apartments through the thickness of the 
back wall, and one stairway descends to the outhouses and 
kitchens on the west of ths building. 

The facade now stands out alone from the rest of the build¬ 
ing, to which k was originally connected by cross arches and 
flat vaulted roofing. In the Sangat Mahal at Torveh, four 
miles out to the west of Bijapur, we have a dnplic^ of this 
buUding, though not so large, the roof of which is in part 
remwning. From this may be seen the manner in which this 
building was covered in. All the timber work, which must 
have been very valuable, was cleared away by the Mah» 
rattas. 

The main feature of this palace is its great central arch 
which has a spaa of 60 ft. 9 in. It was desirable, of course, to 
have a clear open front before the Darhar Hall, unobstructed by 
piers or masonry of any kind so that the king and his noblw 
could have an uninterrupted view of the assemblage without, 
and also witness tournaments and duels that appear to have 
taken place on the sward before the hall. To accomplish this 
the architect decided that his span should be equal to the 
length oi the front of the hall But unfortunately the result 
is not picasing. He forgot to take into account the height of 
the building when determining upon the span and the conse- 
quence is an unwiddy arch, out of all good proportion, and 
much too low for its width. It should have been at least one- 
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third, or better, half as high &^\n. m which c&se the narrow 
side arches^ would have been divided into two arched openings, 
one above the other. Many a sUrring scene took place here, 
and it is said that in this ball Aurangzeb received the subcaU* 
don of the king Sikandar and his nobles on the fall of Bijopnr. 

SlLO Sat MaajU.^The pile of apartments known as the 
Sat Manjli, or Seven storeys, stands a little way to the south¬ 
west of the Gagan Mahal, at the comer of a range of buildings 
onclosing a quadrangle and called the Granary. At present it 
nses to a height of five storeys, 97 feet over all, but a narrow 
stair rises from the fifth to a sixth which does not now ezisti 
It is possible there may have been one sUJl higher toirace, 
though very small, above this agdn. It was add to Ixavo 
been built by Ibrahim IL in 1633 as a palace, but if so it must 
have been far more extendvo than it is at present for its ac- 
commoda^on is very limited. It certainly extended a little 
way further on the south side and still further along tho 
walls on the north. One pecnliar feature of this class of build¬ 
ings is the amount of water pipes and dstorns about them, such 
as are found at Mubarak Ebau's Malial in the south-east of 
the city, and the water pavilions at Eumatg^. Here we have 
cistems on the different fioors, and like the Kumat^ and Mu¬ 
barak Khan’s pavilions, the walls were subsequently painted 
with figures and other ornament. Traces of two of the figures 
still remain on the north wall of tlie first fioor, and the ima¬ 
ginative mind has detected in them the ontlines of the portrtit 
of Rhumba, the favourite of Muhammad, and the Sultan him¬ 
self. The walls are said to have bcon beautifully ^Idod, until 
the Rajah of Satara ordered it to be scraped off linking there¬ 
by to reap a rich harvest of the precious metal. As with the 
Gagan Mahal all the wood-work has been carried away. It is 
oertarnly by no means a bandsomo looking building now, but 
there is no doubt that the richly carved window screens 
weather boards, when they existod, improved it much. The 
building would seem to have been erected as a pleasure bouse 
whertin to spend an idle hour, and frou* tho higher storeys of 
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which to sit and watch what might ba going on in the city or 
in the country around, in fact a royal watch tower. - ThU was 
a very necessary thing in those days, when the king's life was 
never safe from the evil machLoations of intriguing minis¬ 
ters who could aurround the palace or citadel with hb troops 
before the inmates were aware of it. 

Immediately in front of the Sat Manjli is a neat Ufctle 
structure, standing alone, the use of which is not very appa¬ 
rent. It is likely it was a water pavilion standing in the 
middle of a reservoir which has since been filled up. Its finish 
and general workmanship remind one of the little pavilion in 
front of the ArasU lifahal- The Hindus have a belief among 
them that it is a rofA, having its wheels burled in the ground 
below. There is a very similar edifice, though not quite so 
fine, and which Is falling into decay, in the fields a short dis¬ 
tance to the south-east of Mustafa Khan's mosqu^^ 

From tbs top of the Sat Manjli a very fine view 'of the city 
and surrounding country may be obtmed. Commencing with 
the buildings on the north and going round the compass we 
have, among the trees in the near middle distance, the minarets 
and dome of the li^e Bukhara Masjid (the Post Office), while 
a little farther to the right is the unfinished arched facade of 
the All (I.) Rauaa. Immediately below us is part of the citadel 
moat, and straight above its far end, in the distance, rise the 
towers of the Bahmaoi Gate. Farmer to the right, or east¬ 
ward, and close under us, is the bare back wall of the Gagan 
Mahal with one of its front arches appearing at one side, and 
the tennis courts before it, Partly covered by it, and further 
away, ia the Adaulat Mahal or Collector's residence, below 
which, and nearer to us, is the little building which has been 
converted into the station church. To the right of the Adaulat 
Mahal is the Arash Mabal, the residence of the Civil Surgeon, 
which is partly coveied by the larger building, the Anand 
Mahal, the residence of the Assistant Collector and Judge. 
Behind this, and connected with it by a flying arch, b the 
a 
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dtetion libnr^. fUglit ftbove tho Aji&ad M&h&l, in the distance, 
rises tbe Ali Burj, upon vhicb is a large trun gun. To the 
rigbb of the Anand Mahal ia the Qol Oumbas with ite great 
dorse, while close \uider it is the white dome'Of Hash am Pir. 

iBue eset, in the middle distance, is the back wall of the 
Asar Mahal with a row of small lancet openings along its top, 
and immediately below it Is a line of arches and the lulna of 
buildings on the dtadel wall. Abo^ all these, in the far 
away distance, on the plain beyond the city, may be seen the 
black mass of tlie noAnished tomb of Jehui Be'^m at Aina- 
put. Further to the right, and inline with the Aahar Mah^ 
are two domes, close beride one another, the first and smaller 
^boloni^Qg to the Chinch Diddl mosque, buQt upon the citadel 
' walls, while the nejrt and larger one is the dome of Mustafa 
Shan’s mosque. Immediately below this, sianding up out of 
the high walled enclosure around it, is one of the heavy look¬ 
ing towel’s o^hc Makka mosque, the other being bidden be¬ 
hind a lai^Hrcc. Below this agun, and much closer to us, 
are the ruins of a building which has been erroneously called 
the old mini Still further round to the right, above the top 
of the crenelated wall of the dtadel, is the dome of the Jama 
mosque, and beyond this are the two mioarets and upper por* 
tioD of the Mehtar Mahal, with the line of the city walls in 
the distance above ih South-east, and closer to us, are the 
bastions around the old citadel gate, and below this ag»n is 
the old mosque of Malik Karim-u-dln with the centre of its 
roof raised on small pillars above the rest, Coming round 
more to the south we see on the horizon the Ibrablmpur 
mosque, while below it and a little further round is the tall 
Andu Masjul with ite ribbed dome and group of little minare. 
Further on still, in the middle distance, is the Choia Ohini 
Uabal, converted Into a residence for the Superintendent of 
Police, and Immediately above it is the Landa Qasab baadon 
upon which is the largest gun iu fiijapur. Below all these, 
and at our feet, is the range of huildisgs called the Cbini 
M^tal, now converted into public offices. 
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Dud south id & short Isngth o€ woll huilt crenetstod wall, a 
reputed porti^ of the city walls. Round more to the south* 
west, we pass Ibrshiio’s old Juna Ma^'id with its partly ruined 
brick mmarets, and beyond this, almost covert by trees, is 
the Alt (I.) Bauea. Then comes in the distance, the dome of 
PirShek Hamid Qadri’s tomb, with the incomplete tomb of 
Ktehwar Ehan down below it. To the nght of the last is the 
Urge enclosure of the Begam Sahiba's Rauza, where Autang- 
aebb wife is sud. to have been buried. Now follow the ‘Two 
Sisters’ so named from the similarity and close proximity 
©f the two domes. Immediately on the right of tJiese. but in 
the far distance, is the square tomb of Haidar Khan. 

In a straight Une west of us are the dome and minsreU 
of the Ibrahim Rauza, the Enoscjue beyoud it being exactly 
covered by the tomb. Beyond it is seen the wliite dome of the 
JCoti Datgah. Close down below us to the right, at tho 
cross-roads, is Jelmn Begam’s mosque. Ftirther away again 
may be seen the red roof of the station hospital, and to the 
right of it the white walls of Auiangzeh’a Idgah, now the police 
lines. To the north-west, and ncsrec, is the clumsy looking 
Dekhani Idgah with the lofty Haidar Bui;; beside it, upon, 
which U the longest gun in Bijapur, and beyond them, in tho 
distance, is the white dome of the Amin Daigah. This com¬ 
pletes the circle. 

The Crranaryi— The great quadrangle, together with the 
Ghini Malial at its south end, of whieJi the Sat ManjU forms 
the north-west comer, has been known as the Granary. There 
is nothmg about these buildings whatever to lead one to be¬ 
lieve they were once a granary. The Chini MahaJ, called so. 
frorer the amount of broken china found about there, was at one 
time a very fine building. It ha<l a great lofty open verandah 
in front, and in this respect was somewhat similar to the 
Oagan Mahal. Within is a splendid hall 128 ft long, by 29 ft 
broad rising to the roof of the building and flanked with suites 
of rooms on diflerent levela Hei'e again the stnircases lead up 
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through the back wall. It is very difficult to say what the 
building was originally intended for, but it has been turned 
to account of late years and U now the locaUon of the public 
offices of tbe colleetorate, AH round the quadrangle was an 
arcade, which has also been converted, and ia now used as record 
rooms, &c. There is no doubt that this arcade was used by 
the household troops who lived in the open verandahs and 
tethered their horses to the basement as is usual In tbe bouses 
of tbakors and chiefs at the present day. It was at the exca¬ 
vations earned on here that the beautiful wrought iron sereeu 
was found which now stands in the little church beside the 
Oagan Uahal, 

The Makka Ma^id.—This is tux exceedingly neat little 
mosque shut in between great high walla The towers or 
minarets, from which the call to prayer was cried, are, with¬ 
out doubt, the only remaning portions of a very early 
mosque. On the east side of the enclosure is buried a Pir 
or saint, who is said to have built a mosque here about the 
end of the thirtoenth century. It is very likely that this was 
80, and that tbe towei3 are the remnants of it ; the mosque 
itself was probably pulled down to build the new one on 
its site. It was only after the ioroads of hUlik Kafuc, in the 
beginning of tlie fourteenth century, that the Mnhammadans 
became suffitiently masters of the country to break up old 
Hindu temples with impunity for materials with which to con- 
struct their mosques; before this time the few Muhammadans 
who had penetrated into these districts were here on suffer¬ 
ance, and if they wished to build they ba«l to obtain their own 
material. So we find from these towers that they were con- 
etrncted with rough material and apparently unskilled labour. 
It is, indeed, very difficult to say with what object the great 
high w^Ib were built which partly encompEsss this mosque. It 
is certain they were not intend^ for a defence of any kind, 
for the four great arched openings in tbe south face have never 
been provided with doors, nor has any arrangement in the 
maaonryjambsbeen provided for their subsequent insertioa 
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The uniform distances of those arches from the end shew that 
it wae intended to completely enclose the rectan^ar space, 
which work was stopped by the presence of the towers and 
perhaps the old mosque to which they belonged. On ezamiQ' 
ing the end and north walls we find great square holes knctcked 
through the masonry in a line, at a good height above thegronnd, 
which were apporently intended to receive the ends of honzoa- 
tal beams that supported thb roof of a^cd of some kind. The 
ozily suggesUon I can make is that this great enclosure was in¬ 
tended for, and the west end actually used as, elephant stables 
The high wall was intended to shelter the sjiimals from the 
heat of the siu, and the arches, each large enough to allow an 
elephant with bU keeper on his back to pass under freely, are 
all on the south side, i s. furthest away from the palaces and 
bnildings in the citadel. This idea receives further confirma¬ 
tion from the fact that just outside this enclosure, on the south, 
and almost touching its walls, is a tower, called the Bijjan- 
halU or Bichkanhall: tower,* which on closo inspection turns 
out to be a storehouse for grain or food of some kind. It 
was roofed over, as may be seen from inside where the 
slots in the top of the wall shew whore the roof timbers 
were let in, and covered with eight or ten inches of concrete. 
Outside are the plaster druas down the sides to carry off the 
rtin from the roof, such as exist down the west face of the Sat 
Manjli. A doorway was made on the north side, near the high 
wall, and steps lead up the outside to the top These last 
sj-raagements ore similar to feliose of Muhammad Shah's gra¬ 
nary, near the Jama Masjid, where steps lead up to the roof 
and gr^ was carried up these and poured into the rooms be¬ 
low through holes in the roof, and was drawn off as required 
from the doorways 

It is not unlikely that when these walls were built the old 
mosque was in ruins, and it was inimded to remove it and 

* This t«wer lus been euppoaed to be the old w&tchtover of the Tillage 
Hi Bijisabslli, which village existed lOQievLera in this aelghbourbood be* 
ore Bijepur became a citj. 
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complete the endosure, but tbftt at this juxicture some Qast 
interfered and ezphuned how impioue on act it would be t<r 
remove amot^^ue when oace built, and use tbe sanctified ground 
for other purposes.* It was then juat left as it was and tbe* 
west end used as elephant stables; subsequently* the mosque 
was rebuilt as we see it now. The two old towers of the for¬ 
mer mosque were then included in tbe angles of tbe corridors 
of tbe new one and their staircases repwed, or rather rebuilt, 
with stone as far as the roof of the corridor. Beyond that 
they wore not required, and the old brick and wood ones were 
left as they were; Tbe new mosque is said to have been built 
for tbe Qse ofladies of the ro;^ household, which accounts 
for its bung so well encIoHd all round. In the ordinary 
mosques, used by the men, there should invariably be a 
mimibar or puljnt from which the address is given, but in tbe 
. women’s inosqae this was not provided for tlie simple reoson 
that no man could be allowed in to give them an address. 
There is tbns no mimbar in this mosqua 

The style of the masonry, tbe surface decoration, the finish, 
and the material used agree more closely with the little pavilion 
before the Arash Habal tlian with any other building in Bga- 
pur; in fact, one cannot help thinking the same workmen 
built both. I would thus be inclined to place its construction 
at aboot the same date as this other little bui]<£ng, vis, about 
1669, that is, during the rrign of AU (n.) Adil Sbah, and the 
high walls, perhaps, during the time of Sultan Muhammad. 
The mosque ie sMd to be built after the some design as the 
mosque at Makka, hence its name. 

The edges of the masonry and the carving aro almost as 
sharp to-day os they weto when they left the bands of the 
builders. This is due In most part to the protection of the high 
walls around. There is some very neat crisp looking surface 
earring around the central Tn^hrab reproseating tombs, niches, 

* Rewi tbe story in cooneetion with the building of the EsoAthi Mssjid 
in tbs Itineniy after 'Jama KAsjri.' 
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and hanging lainpa li is well worth while to examine the 
masonry ronnd the ^es and back of thia mosque from which 
it will be seen how the builders of those days, even in their 
best work, often ignored the laying of their masonry in par¬ 
allel courses. The blocks, os they obtuned tl>em, were dressed 
to the nearest rectilinear figure. The wall thus became a veri¬ 
table patchwork, 

Old Mtosque.— Not far from the south-eaet comer of tbe 
Cbini Mahal is one of the earliest mosques in Bijapur. It Is 
wholly made up of pillars, beams, and cornices taken from older 
Hindu shHnea, The porch, in fact, is part of a Hindu temple 
in situ; it is the hall or vtan^p. with its pillars and niches, 
but wanting part of its roof. The shrine which was built on 
to this ball on the west has been entirely cleared away, and a 
through passage thus g^cd to the courtyard within. The 
inner doorway with perforated screen panels on either side of 
it has been inserted by the Muhamm^aus. This space, be* 
tween it and the ne^^t opening, was the antechamber to the 
shrine of the original temple. An esamination of the ends of 
the walls here will shew how the shrine has boen broken away 
from the rest. 

Across the west .tide of tbe courtyard is the mosque made up 
of pillars of all patterns and heights, brought to one uniform 
level with pieces of others, and over this are laid the cross beams 
and slabs forming the roof. An inscription on a pilaster in¬ 
side tells U8 that Malik KariTn-U'dln erected the upper part of 
the mosque in A.D. 13S0, and that Revoya, a carpenter of Sal* 
haodage, carried out tbe work. Kaiim-u-din was the son of 
Malik Kafur, the general of Alla*U‘<Un, who conducted several 
successive campaigns against the Hindu kingdoms of the south. 
The central portion of the mosque has been rwaed by pillars 
perched upon the lower ones, and so admirting more light and 
wr into the body of the building. This construction is siiDilar 
to that carried out in tbe Ahmadabad and Gujarat mosques, 
and a the only caample la that style in Byapur, In the 
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courtyard is a mound which is said to be the place of burial of 
aeTeial Kuhammadaus who fell in a tmJm with the Hindus 
when the former first settled heis, Another old roosejue, built 
of Hindu pillars, stands in the grounds of tbs Adaulst Mahal 
with its back to the road which passes north and south 
through the Arkllla. 

The Citadel Gateway.—The only gateway left to the cita* 
del is that on the south, the exit faring east Approaching it 
from the east the roadway doubles round an outstanding 
covering wall, furnished with a comer hatriaan or watch 
turret, into the space before the outer or msiR gate.* On the 
wall to the left <i this turret is an inscription containing the 
profession of fmfch and then the words, "Door-work of Kurda 
Khan Jita Gujarati in the year 951" (A. D. 1544). Over the 
outer gate is a long inscription conristing of an invocation to 
AIL Passing in through this we enter the space between the 
inner and outer gates. On either aide of the latter, within, 
are arcades which served as guardcooros. High up on the 
bastion to the right are two inscriptions; one says that the 
bastion was called the Elahi or divine bastion and was built 
in the time of Ibrahim L in A. H. 945 (A. D. 1538), while the 
other is an invocation to Ali with good wishes for the king 
Add Shah. 

Before us stands the skeleton of the inner gale, nearly the 
whole of it having disappeared j two uprighte and a 
cross beam being all that is now left to represent it. Built into 
the wall, low down on the south side of this, is a beautifully 
inscribed slab in the old Kanareae character which will be 
noticed further on in the historical account Just inside this 
gateway are the remains of other guardrooms, constpuded 
entirely of pillars from Hindu temples.® The majority of 

• Ftoio th# fact that aeveral of the» plUara have crow Unas roughly 
Kratcbed upon thezD, apou which Co play game* somewhat akia to draughts, , 
it is svideut Chat the; most have been lyiog prose upon the ground for some 
ooMiderable time before being iteed here. l\ rather favoma the idea that 
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thes« pillars are o£ a later dabe than those used in the old 
mosque of Kalik Karim and belong princlpallj to the Vija^a- 
oagar period. 

On a turret on the walls, {uriher along to the west, behind 
the Chini Mahal, is an inscription which tells us that Muhah 
Harbakzah built the dtadel here in the time of Abu-l-Musaffat 
Adll Shah. The walls and bastions around the gateway, and 
for some distance on both sides of it, ate further strengthened 
by outer works. Tlicre was probably a drawbridge or some 
siinilar contrivance before the gateway spanning the moat. 

The Andu Maafid.—The mosque known by the name of 
the Andu Masjid* stands on tlie east side of the road running 
from the citadel to the Landa Qasab bastion, and not far from 
the former. It is a two-storeyed building but not a two storey¬ 
ed mosque. The mosque occupies the upper door only, the lovrer 
or ground floor being a hall or rest house. The reason for 
placing this mosque upon the second storey is net apparent; 
it was perhaps a whim and nothing more. A long inscription 
above the entrance doorway below tells us the mosque was 
built by I’tbor Knoa in A D. lOOSf He was one of the min¬ 
isters of Ibrahim I The excessive hyperbole in which Mu¬ 
hammadan chroniclers delighted to indulge is well illustrated 
in this inscription where it says, “ At the sight of the rise of 
this cupola the cupola of the sky is in lamentation" from 
grief at the rivalry. And “ tho architect of this paradiso-like 
mosque is his excellency I’thar Khan. Any ono has seen few 
mosques of this fashion; a fashion of this land is heart- 
raviabing." 

they were uot rided from standiog (empire but had been found lyjos 
about. 1/ the piUan had been taben from stand mg tetupire the da- 
apoilert would have found the capitals there to mAtch, which would hare 
saved them much trouble lu pietiog and jiatehing afterwacUa to get them 
to ao uoifonu height 
* On account of lU egg-shaped doeua 
t His tomb is outside the etCy near the Ibrahim Bausa. 

H 
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This mosijad is atwrab the best built of any in Bijapur, tho 
surface of tiie stone Is all but polished; the joints of the ma¬ 
sonry are so fine that the edge of a sheet of note paper could 
hardly bo inserted into them; and the weathering of two 
hundred and eighty years seems hardly to have left its impress 
uponit. The ornament is sparingly arid discreetly applied, and 
its general appearance is greatly enhanced by the numerous off* 
sets and recessed angles in the perpendicular linea The front 
seems not to have been quite finished, the two large lower 
brackets under the comice, one on the face of each pier, have 
not been inserted, but the corbels and slots have boeu made 
for tbem. Some of the bands of ornament about the Tnehrab are 
also unfinished. Around the inside walls b a pretty horizontal 
string course of •pan or loaf ornament, 

The mosque occupies the west side of the roof of the lower 
«torey, the east side being a terrace before it. St^rways 
lead down through the vralls from the two outer comers of 
the ierraea The dome b of the ribbed melon-shape variety 
which occurs in two or three instances in Bijapur, and the 
bulbs or tops of the miruirs arc also ribbed. These miners 
rise from each of the four comers, and in an additional group 
of four above the fnehvh buttress at the back of the dome. 
With the ribbed dome rising between them, and the little 
minciYd round the bases of the larger ones, the efiect from a 
little distance la very plcasix^. A handsome perforated para** 
pet, forming a laco-like fringe, adorrus the crest of the budding. 
A plain horizontal string course on the outride of the walls shews 
the line of meeUng of the upper and lower storeys, and while 
the upper is very ornate, the lower is severely plain. The ground 
door wse evidently lutcodod as a rest house for travellera 

The only two-storcyed mosque in or about Bijapur is that 
connected with the cenotaph of Afzal Khan, some distance to 
the west of the rity, and a short way beyond Afcalpur. 

The Xanda Qaaab Gan and Bastion^—The Lauda Qasab 
bastion b one of those in the south wall of the city some die- 
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tancc to tbo west of the Fateh gate, but a nowly nado road 
loads to it direct from the Andu MaRjicI. It is the cecond baa* 
tion on the left at the end of tlna road. Tliere is nothing 
remarkable in the baetic^ itself, but upon it rcsta tho largest 
piece of ordnance in Bijapur. This groat iron gun measures 
21 ft. 7 in, long, diameter at tho breech 4 ft. 4 in., at tho muz* 
sle 4 ft 5 in,, calibre 1 ft VJ ia, length of bore 18 ft 7^ in., 
and esW mated weight nearly 47 ton?. It is constructed in the 
same manner as the guns on the Haidar Burj already described. 
Beside this gan is a smaller one of roost unusual dimensiona 
which lot^a like another big gun cut down, but it was probably 
an attempt at a i^wrtar. 

A little distance away to the sontb-oost from this bastion are 
seen some mounds which arc supposed to be the position 
where Aurangzeb posted his battery when ho breached tho 
walls on this aide. This paitioular bastion shews many shot 
luarkfl, one ball having struck the muzzle of the big gun upon 
which it haa left its impression. 

Upon the hastlon is an inscription which recoeds its erection 
during tho time of Ali I. 

Shah Karim Muhammad Qadrl*s Tomb.—This, with 
that of Sayyid Abdul Bebman Qadri, is dtuated near the south¬ 
east comer of the courtynrd of the Jama Magid. They both 

have coilings which are said to have boon coated with a wash 
of pulverised jnother-of*pearl, They have a tilvery sheen, 
and the seermd tomb has also seme very pretty raised stucco 
work in the ceiling. Over tho doorway of ^ah Karim's 
tomb, which is the better oared for, is an inscription which 
says “ The wonderful ^ir^ah, blessed, solid, upright, has be¬ 
come a delightful spot of pilgrimage for disciplea The fol¬ 
lowing date came according ^to the mode of believers, ‘ The 
world (or, the scholar 7) is ib the shadow of this cupola of 
Shah Karim,’ ” This last sentence gives the date 174X. There 
are some neat lion bosses on the doors of thb tomb. 
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AXust&fa Shan*B Most^u^ and PalaM.—About five 
bondred yards east o! the dtodel, in the fields, ate the mosque 
and palace o£ Most&fa Khaa The mosque is a very lofty sub- 
ataadally built edifice. Tbo front has three tall arches, the 
central one bein^ very mucli wider than the side ones, and 
being almost devoid of ornament the f^ade has ratbei a bald 
appearance. A deep heavy comice overhangs the front, and 
the octagonal buttresses, which were to carry the zninareta, 
flanb the front of the building. The minarets have never been 
built. The large dome is stilted by the introduction between it 
and the roof,* as in the Jama Mosque, of a second storey with a 
TOW of arched recesses on each face. 

Two cross arches inside divide the c^Hng into three hays. 
The central bay is worked up by pendentives to afonrteen- 
sided figure and from this rises the dome. The ude hays are 
wagon-vaulted. Although the mosque is so lofty, yet its eifect 
is much spoiled by the want of elevation in the sprin^i^ lines 
of the arches—the piers ate too short. 

Behind the mosque, to the west, are the ruins of Mustafa 
Shan’s Palace. Judging from the extent of the difierent 
blocks of building, courtyards, gateways, tanks, and gardens, 
it must have been an extensive residence. In the garden, 
around the large tank, may be seen lengths of shallow chan- 
neb with serrated beds, down which the^overfiow of the tank 
was allowed to run in thousands of little ripples. 

Mustafa Khan Ardistani was originally in the service of 
Ibrahim Kutub Sbah of Golconda, and was the emissary and 
agent who conducted the arrar^ementa between the kings 
of Golconda, Bidar, Bljapur, and Ahmodnagar which led to 
the great victory of Talicot and destruction of Vijayanagar. 
After this be entered the service of the Bijapur king, and bb 
career and murder are described further on in the historical 
outline of the Adil Sbabis. 

The mosque is also called the £k Chip ka Maajid on account 
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of A verj sraftir piece of stone, a ‘clnp/ being built into the 
toMonrj in its souib'Wcet comer. 

Tbe Bari Blamani—Not far to the ^wuth of Mustafa 
Eban’s mosque and standing upon the roadside, is a great 
archway which appears to have been the entrance to the 
grounds of his palace. There is nothing particularly worthy 
of notice about It except its size. 

All Shahid Pir's Mosque.—This is a small but very 
peculiar mosque in the fields to the south of the Mebtar Jtfahal. 
Its peculiarity lies in the singular wagon-vaulted roof which 
covers the whole mosque, and which, with the exception of a 
smaller and more ruddy constructed mosque to the west of 
this one, is not found elsewhere in Bijapur. Tlie wagon-vault 
occurs often enough as roofing for a single small bay of a ceil¬ 
ing where the prindpal bays are domed, but not, except In 
these cases, as one vaulted roof covering the entire mosque. 
In tbe smaller specimens it is a more or less fiat vault without 
a central ridge line, whereas in this masjid it has a very great 
rise, and a central ridgu line running across the whole width of 
the building. The end walls rise vertically to meet the vault 
and do not, Uhe the smaller examples, arch into it. In a 
section east snd west the vault shews a high pointed arch, 
but in a section north and soutli the outline of the floor, side 
walls, and ridge, forms a rectangle. Two tranaverso arches, 
slightly projecting from tho surface, divide the vaulted ceiling 
into three sections, and these arc further sub-divided by vertical 
and horizontal ribs into small panels. The transverse span of 
the vault U 22 feet, and its curve is struck from one centre. 
In a space of 7 ft. 8 in. at tlie crown the curve changes and 
inverts to a point above the summit of the half circle. 

The facade of this mosque Is very pleasing from tlie effect 
gained by introducing a great number of receding lines of 
moulding round tbe arches, giving them a deep set appearance; 
and these lines are carried down the piers. The outer ring of 
arch moulding is cusped and the spandrels are ornamented with 
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beautifully designed medallicKB in stucco. There are short 
thin minaihtg, one at each end of the fa^e, and otct the 
is a dome whose top rises above the ridge of the roof. 
A enrious thing in connection with the wicArot is the presence 
of a little doorway inserted in one side of it thus pving access 
to it from the outride of tlie toosque. This is very unusual. 

Over the is an inscription in coloured enatnel. The 

letters are white on a blue ground. This is surrounded by 
a border composed of two yellow bands between which os a 
row of flowers, yolJow and while alternately, each separated 
by a vertical green bar on a dark blue ground, The inscrip¬ 
tion contains verses from the Quran only. The whole front 
of the mohrod was covered with inlaid encaustic tiles or en¬ 
amel, but nearly all has been picked off and carried away. 
The inscription is perfect but the border round it has just 
commenced to suffer, and if not better cared for will certainly 
disappear altogetlier. 

Beside tlie mosque is the inrignificant looking tomb of 
Haarat Sayyid AJi Shahid after whom the mosque is named- 
fie was killed in battle fighting against infidels and hence 
became or martyr, and the mosque is swd to have- 

been built in his honour by Ali L 

Xbralrim's Jama Ma^id—This mosque is also known 
S 9 All's old Jams Masjid, probably so called when it was aband¬ 
oned for the great Jama Masjid commenced hy lliat king; and' 
as .theDatrikl Masjid It is situated about three hundred 
yards to the south-west of the Andu Masjid in the fields. 
This is one of the old fashioned mosques, of which there are a 
few in B^apur, with brick and mortar minarets, nob only 
over the comere of the building, but also over the central 
pieia Another mosque of this type is that of Ikhlas Khan 
near the Fateh Gate. 

The eormce has been stripped of ite upper slabs, the struts 
and brackets only remaining. The interior i» very plainr 
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Round the panel of the central U let in a band 

of dark eolontod polished stone, and on this appear? to be the 
Insmiiiah formula written ia black p^t Tho mosque is 
ascribed to Ibrahim I. and is sud to have boon built in A. H. 
958 (A. D. 1551.) 

All (la) Xtoza.—Two hundred and fifty yards south-west 
of the l^t building Is the tomb of Ali (I.) AdiJ Shah. It U an 
exceedingly plain building. In plan it is a plain rectangular 
room aiuTOunded by a corridor. The roofing of this inside 
room is rather peculiar, and is a good example of a style of 
vaulting carried out in several buildings in Bljapur. There 
aro here four tombs,—>one of a male adult, one of a female 
adult, and two of cbildtezL Tho exterior of the walls of this 
inner chamber has been painted, but It has so weathered that 
little of it can now be seen, but if cleaned and vaitdsbed it 
would be much improved. Over the north doorway are paint^ 
ed inscriptions containing the Shiah profesMOn of faith, the 
throne verse, and the words ‘ Allah Huhammad apostle,' 
but no name of king or date. Wo have nothing but tradition 
to fix upon this as the last resting place of All (I) Adil Shah. 

At tho south-east comer of this hoildlng is a beautifully 
built high square platform upon the middle of which is a 
tombstone of well finished masonry. The ^es of the plat¬ 
form are. divided into panels with censers and chwis in each, 
and at each comer is a projecting foot or support such as are 
seen under the comers of trays, and which are here intended to 
appear as supporting the platform. There is no other tomb¬ 
stone in Rijapur which is so neatly designed and carefully 
fimshed as this, and the nature of this close-gzained dark green 
stone lends itself well to work such aa this. No one k^ws 
whose tomb it is, tradition oven being silent This is a great 
pity as it is without doubt the resting place of a person of 
rank. 

Tomb of Pir Shek Hamid Qadrl.-^This building, 
which stands close to the walls in the south-west corner of the 
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city nearly four hundrea yards west of A.U (I.) Adil Sbah’a 
tomb covers the remains of the saints Shek Hamid Qadri and 
Wa brother Shek Latif Ulla Qadri, who lived m Bijapur dur- 
ing the reign of Ibrahim II. A local MS. the tomb w« 
b^lt by Talimah Sultana, relict of All (I.) Ad:l Sh^, a^ 
that these two men died in 1602 and 16U respectively. In 
Tatimah's well close by. and which te generaUy called the Gu- 
mat bauri. joat in front of the mosque attached to this totnb, 
is an inscription which says that in the sultanate of Shah Ah 
Adil Shah this " bain ” was constructed by Settx Fatimah Sol^ 
maiiset(dmtheyearAH.&70ir,AD- 1562. It is evident 
the same Fatimah is meant in both ewes, so tbsro mostsome 
mistake about the first two dates or she was an old lady when 
she had the tomb built. 

This building was never completed, the outer 
being only partly srectei If built by Fatimah. who hui^t the 
well it is possible that hor death interfered with the completion 
of it In her old ^e she probably gave herself up to religious 

works, and before going to her rest, espocted to obUm extra 

favour In the eyes of Allah by erecting this tomh owr two of 
his saints. The untinUhed corridor has bceu built on the 
west and parts of the north and south aides. For the siae of 
the building the dome is very lofty, and the ceiling withm runs 
up to its full height. The manner in which the ring of toe 
dome is made to rest over the square room below is peculiar. 
The middle portions of the surfaces of the four walla are 
brought contiderably forward so that the corners ap^r re¬ 
cessed. Across from comer to comer of these projecting flat 
faces above are beams which thus cut off the comers of the 
aquare room and reduce the figure to an irregular octagon; these 
beams are arched underneath to strengthen them and give a 
more finished appearance to the comers. 

Close beside this tomb is the mosquo, and before it on tt^ 
east are two other tombs in line, one having a pj^midal root 
and said on that account to be the tomb of a Shiah, 
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This south-west corner of the citj would seem, from tlie 
number of eerly buildings, tanks, and wells crowded into it 
to have been the favourite quarter in times preceding the 
reign of Ibrahim II., and was possiblj laid oat with gardeni 
and terraces. 

The Janjlri or HffalUca Jehan Begam'e NCosqae.— 
The building known as tUo Jaojiri Masjid or Malika Jehan 
Begani’s mosque Is situated amongst the trees immediately to 
the west of the Sat Manjli, just outsido the dtadel walls. It 
is an exceedingly noat mosque, with a good well proportioned 
comice and a particularly rich fa^de. Of the three arches 
in front the central one is cusped; the cornice and its brackets 
are very prettily chased, and the outer edge of iho former be* 
ing cut into scollops gives it the appearance of having a narrow 
edging of lace. Along the top of the building, between the 
minarets, has been a very omaincntal perforated parapet, and 
verricttlly abovo the piers of the arches are little c7w«m ot 
canopies with small tracery window.i in each ride of them» 
Nearly all thU beautiful parapet has fallen, a great deal of it 
lying upon tlie roof. TIjc minarets of the fa^odo arc very 
graceful and in good proportion; there are two others over the 
back comers of the mosque. Great pains have boon taken in 
decorailug tbo surfaces of i\ie leaves round the neck of the 
dome above iho roof with stucco ornament but, unfortunately, 
the loaves are not high enough to be seen from below. Tins 
dome rises over the central bay before the mehrah, and the 
celling within Is carried up the full height of the dome over 
the forward central bay; in front of this is a very pretty ceiling 
with plaster ornament. The lines of the arch mouldings iit> 
iersect very neatly on tho plora Before the mosque, in the 
platform is a small square tank, now dry. There is no inscrip¬ 
tion in or about the mosque, but the building of it is ascribe4 
io Ibrahim I!, who is said to have built it in honour of bis 
daughter Malika Jehan. 

The tombs of Blban Muhammad and Abdul Ra^aq 

H 
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_These two tombs, the domes of whieb are very eon- 

epicxious fsoni all directions, are known to Enropean residents 
AS the Two Sisters, and to natives u the Jod Qumbas, or pair 
of domes, on aceouni of their close proximity and likeness, in 
aise and shape, to one another. The octs^oal building on tho 
south la the resting place of the traitor Khan Muhammad, or 
Kban Khanam as his sovertign called him, and of hia son 
Khawaa Khan, Tazir to Sikandar. Khan Muhammad who was 
in command of the troops in the field, was bought over by the 
commander of the imperial forces of Dehli and remained inactive 
At a critical juncture when ho had the enemy entirely in his 
hands, Afaal Khan, who was in the field with him, thoroughly 
disgusted, withdrew and returned to Bijapur, and reported to^ 
the king how matters stood, Khan Muhammad was recalled 
and as he came into the city through the Makka gate he was 
assastinaied. Subseqacntly Aurang?:cb gave instrnctiona that 
the tax for one year, which Bijapui was now annually obliged 
to remit to Behli, should be used for the building of a tomb 
^er Khan Muhammad, Khawas Khan,* bis son, Vaair to 
Sikandar, was infected with the same treasonable impulses 
which possessed bis father, and he too, after being imprisoned 
at Bankapur, f el I under the executioner's sword. His body was 
brought to Bijapur, and buried in tho tomb of bU father, which 
is thus generally called after him. 

The larger square tomb is that of Abdul Basaq Qadir. 
Khawaa Kltan's religious tutor or 'domestic chaplain/ and 
was, no doubt, built at the same time as the other. 

The floors of both tombs are at a ^“ery considerable eleva- 
tion above the surrounding ground level, which Is due to the 
vaults containing the graves being built upon the ground 
rather than beneath its surface as is the ccKt in most tombs. 
Tbo tomb of Abdul Bazaq Qadir is exceedingly plain, tbe 
square walls nung almost unbroken from the ground to the 
dome. 


• A merely, which several nobles held in soccetsoD. 
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To tihd west of these two tombs is a third which b said to 
be that ofSiddi Beb&D. Siddi Behan SLolapurl was an offices 
of note who dietin^ished Itimself during the reign of Saltan 
Mubammacl. It is alleged that be was purchased as a boy of 
seven years old, with his mother, by Ibrahiui II. from a 
mercbont at Nauraspur, and was sent to the palace to be the 
playmate of young prince Muhammod who was of the same 
age. One day the prince, in play, snatched the cap from Sid- 
di Behan’s bead and threw it into a tank. Siddi Behan in¬ 
dignantly demanded bis cap back and complained to the king 
who bad been looking on The cap was brought, and the 
king at the same time prophemed that when prince Mubam« 
. mod should become king Siddi Beban would be bis minister. 

The sunt sleeps in the vault below, where be is not yet for^ 
gotten by devoted followers who still attend to the Ettle cere¬ 
monies connected with the tomb. 

The tomb of Klxawos Kban b an octagonal ballding, com¬ 
pletely closed in, with doorways and lattice windows in each 
of its sides. Within is one of tbc finest balls in B^apui, un> 
occupied even by the usual duplicate tomba This is unusual, 
and the absence of tbase has been taken to indicate that the 
ball was used as a dwelling. This was hardly so. As the 
tombs wero built by Aurangzeb, it is very likely he bad order¬ 
ed marble tombstones from northern India or elsewhere, such 
as are usual in Gujarat and Hindustan, but for some reason of 
other they never reached Bijapur. He did precisely the same 
thing for his wife’s tomb in the Nau Bag, and some of the 
marble slabs still lio in tlie lower rooms of the Aaar MahaL 

This building is now a?ed, with the mosque attached, os an 
EsGcntivc Engineer’s office and dwelling, but owing to the 
great reverence with which the Muhammadans hold the me¬ 
mory of the saint Abdul Bazaq, bis tomb ie not allowed to be 
converted into a dwelling. These two tombs are the only 
other boildings besides the Qol Gumbos that have galleriea 
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Nvithui the domes, but owing to tbe smdl di&zneter of the l^ter 
they hare *tio distinct echo. 

The Sokhara Maejid.—Tills has been converted intotbd 
post and tele^aph office for Bij spur. Little Is known about 
the origin of the name given to this mosque It is a very neat 
little huUdisgi is carefully finished, and has a well designed cor> 
nice whose brackets are beautifully carved. Thore is some 
pretty stucco work about the arches witbin, but the interior 
at present Is not open to the mspectlon of visitors. The mosqne 
bee been, or was in^ded to be, enclosed witbin a couctyard, 
part of which, with its outer arcade and gateway, atill sUoda 
before it. The building of anew post office bos been sanction¬ 
ed, and when it is finished this mosque will be restored, as far 
M possible, to its original condition, 

Malik Sandal's Tomb and Mosqne.—One hundred 
and fifty yards bo the north-west of bbe last building is the 
group of buildings known as ilalifc Sandal's tomb and mos¬ 
que with its surrounding arcades and walls. It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly modest looking edifice for the last rearing place 
the greatest of Bijapur*s aiuhitects, the man who carried out 
the construction of some of the finest buildings of the city. 
It certainly could never have been built 1^ him and is, no 
doubt, the tomb of some one else. 

Within the enclosed courtyard is a small canopy beneath 
iffhicb is the tomb of a female, said to be that of tlic wife or 
Qiother of Malik Sandal, while near it are tomhe in the open 
ohe of which is said to cover the remains of the great 
architect himself, in one comer of the courtyard is the 
mosquev a very primitive looking structure. The surrounding 
buildings eontun rooms, arcades, and tanks, as if intended as a 
Serai, and above these are open terraces. 

The small cAnopy coveting a tomb, and seen at a little dis¬ 
tance to the north of this, with a ribbed egg-shaped dome, is 
called the Samrak*i*Gumbaa 
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Zammd —Close beside tbo end of tbe l&st group 

of buildings, on the south, is & miniature mosque otilj tirelve 
feet square. It is well built and quite nnique, in being the 
smallest mosque in Bijapur. About the nufhvab are a number 
of Persian inscriptions containing extracts from the Quran. 

The Cblnch Siddi Mosqae.—This is perched upon a bas¬ 
tion at the south'east corner of the utadel and orerlooks the 
Asar hlahal and the town round about the Jama Mai^iA It 
is a very plain building with little about It of intoreat save 
ibe remains of wall paintings within. Tbase are very poor and 
weak, and have more the appearance of a common wall paper. 
The building known as hfubarOk Klian's Mahal, mentioned be* 
fore, was decorated in the same way, but neither is anything 
like the more solid looking wall painting at Etuuatgi described 
further on. The Muhammadans were fond of elevated spots 
for their evening prayers and the terraces on the roofs of 
houses were favourite places. At Ahmadabad there is an oc* 
tagonal platform on the roof of the phiaco of Azim Khan 
which was used for this purpose. 

' This b evidently a late building, and to make the bastion, 
'whicli had been preriously built, strong enough to carry it, 
tho latter was further encoM^d wltli an extra thick iiess of 
arohed masonry, while a firmer foundarion has been obtmned 
upon the top by laying great heavy cross beams of wood under 
tlie fomidations of tlw mosque. 

The Chota Asar.—-Tins is a small mosque about two bun* 
dreJ and fifty yards to the east of the Bekhani Idgah and 
roniarkable for the abundance of rich ornament in stucco 
which covers the walk, ceiling, and part of tbo facade; other¬ 
wise there k nothing worth note about the mosque. It baa a 
very flat wagon-vaulted ceiling, a kind often met with in Bija- 
pur, but nothing like that of Ali Sliahid Pir'a mosque. The 
manner in which the design is carried out on the wafle is 
worth notice. Instead of forming the ornament, as it Is els^ 
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views obtained of the ccmntiy rcrand from the hill top. Has- 
rat Khawjah Amin-ul-din, a Bijaput a«nt, was the son of Shah 
Burhan-ul-dux He died in 166^ and hte tomb ie said to have 
been hnilt in 167 5 hy Afsal Khan Vazir. 

For miles around this the country is dotted over with mos¬ 
ques, tombs, and serjus* and judging from the extensive ruins 
of foundations and walls in the immediate vidnlty of Shaha- 
pur there must have existed a very lai^e suburb here at one 
time. Beyond Shahapur is the site of the great Bamling tank, 
the masonry dam of which, though much ruined, still exists. 
This is a pretty spot, the stream running down the middle of 
it being overshadowed with palms and other trees. 

Afzal Khan’s Cenotaph, Mosque, and Palace.— 
About a mile south-west of Shahapur and the Amin Dargah 
is the village of Afsalpur or Takki in wliich, on the highest 
ground, is the tomb of Chindgi Shah, and half a mile west of 
this again is the cenotaph of Af sal Khan. Af sal Khsn*s story 
is told in the historical outline of the Adil Shahis further oa, 
During his life he constructed bis own tomb, with its attend¬ 
ant mosque, beside his palace, and appears to have finished the 
mosque in 1658. In the weftroi of the same is the date with 
his name. The tomb appears never to have boon finished 
and was, no doubt, still in course of construction when ha was 
ordered away on that fatal expedition against the treacherous 
Sivaji. The astrologers told him be would never return, and 
so impressed was he by their predictions that be sot hia house 
in order accordingly, put up the date of that year, IG 58, in 
his cenotaph, and is sMd to have drowned his aixty-four wivea 
He was killed really one month after tlic year 1058 expired; 
but when he left Bijapur for good he wm to all intents and 
purposes dead to it and his friends. His bones lie buried near 
the spot where he was killed on the slopes of Poitabgarh, and 
wore never brought bock to be interred m hia own tomb. 
Consequently the central unpaved space is unoccupied, but 
two women have boen buried within the cliamber. 
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Beaid© the tomb, and sepatatcd from it by » sioall cistern, ia 
the mosque. This is peculiar ina^uch as it b the enly two- 
storeyed mosque in or around Bijapur. It is very probable 
that the upper floor was reserved for the women of the zenana, 
just as in Ahmadabad w© hove portions divided off, in most of 
the mosquos, for their particular ;»se. 

Beside the cenotaph and mosque, on the south, are the ruins 
of bis palace. 

Some distance to the south-west of this, in a grove of tmes, 
is a platform with tlie remains of a large tank* before it On 
the former are eleven rows of tombs, all of them the tombs of 
females, amounting in all to sixty-tlxroe tombs, and an unoc¬ 
cupied space which would have moda tho sixty-fourth. They 
areao regularly placed at equalintervals, and all much alike as 
regards size and design, that it really looks as if the story of 
Afzal Khan having drowned his wives were true. They are 
pointed out as the tombs of Afzol Klian's wivea The atory 
tells us that one or two escaped, and the vacant grave certainly 
seems to corroborate tliU statement, Perhaps the graves have 
suggested the story. 

About two hundred and 6fty yards east of this is the 
Surang Bauri from which the great tunnel starts which is 
said to have carried water into Bijapur, and which can be 
traced as far as tho Ibrahim Rauza by its ur shafts which 
rise to the surface at frequent intervals along its route. The 
mouth of the tunnel may be seen in the bauri or well. 

Naorafipur*—It is recorded that Ibraliim II. in 1599 
determined to found a new city which, in splendour, was to 
outshine all other cities. He summoned masons and artlzana 
from all quarters and placed Kawab Shavaz Khan in charge 
of the work, 20,000 workmen arc s«d to have been engaged. 
Hobles, mimaters, and rich merchants were induced to build, 
and it is s^d, each vied with the other in trying to produce a 
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residencs® better than his nMgbbour’a, and thus many fine 
mahals we» erected and adorned with gilding and other deoo- 
latiOD. Tradition says the astwlegeta interfered and declared 
that evil would come upon the kingdom if the capital was re- 
moved to the new portion, and it was then abandoned. The 
more eotrect account of the desertion of Nauraspur is rather 
diflerenb. In 1624, when Ibrahim waa at war with Nisam 
Shah, the latter sent an army under Malik Ambar against 
Bijapur. As the walls of Nauraspuc were not finished Ibrahim 
withdrew to Bijapur, and left the now mty at the mercy of the 
enemy, Malik ijnbac, finding it unprotected, entered it, and 
completely wrecked ii Malik Ambar died in the following 
year before Ibrahim had a chanoo of wreaking bis vengeance 
npon him. This destruction of Nauraspur r^ed a spirit of 
bitter hatred for the time in the breast of the king and nobles 
of Bijapur agmnet Ahmadnagar. 

We have left to xn the ruins of the great wall* of this city 
surrounding more than half the tircuit of the selected site, 
from whieix it may be seen that the new city, if completed, 
would have been more than half as large agun as Bijapur. 
About the centre of this, near the village of Torveh, within a 
high walled enclosure, are the remains of the Nauias or San- 
gat Stalxal, and beada it is the Nari Mahal. Beyond these are 
the Tagani Mahal and other mosques tombs, and buildings 
sorts. 

It is related that when the dty was being land out a man from 
Torveh brought a vessel fnll of wine and presented it to king 
Ibrahim who was so pleased with its delidoas taste and frag¬ 
rance that he exelwraed, “ Today I have had a new enjoy- 
roenl ” using tho word Naunuida, meaning ' nawly obtained.’ 
These words, are said to have been looked upon as very aus- 
pitioua and tho city was called on that account Nauraspur, 
Anotlier derivation of the name is naxi,' new,’m, ‘juice ’ or 


* The oul«r waU or ewing o&ly is built the eurtheu ramp and ioner 
ubui>; wnll was sot added. 
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wioe/ and yur, a city,». tlie city of the new wine, But it is 
perhaps more likely to have been obtained frotn nwu/ras, 
•newly obtained' or ‘newly founded ’—twu and raiidan 
'toobt&n'—but having no connection with the wine etory.and 
Mmply meaning ‘ the new dty,’ It la also called Naumzpur^ 
from the festival of the Nauxoz. 

The Sangat Mahal is a duplicate, on a slightly smaller scale, 
of the Cragan Mahal in the citadel at B^apur. It is in. 
ruins, having suffered like the other builtUogs which originally 
had much woodwork about them It is a lonely but pic- 
turesi^ue spot surrounded by cultivated plots of ground, forests 
of prickly pear, and heaps of ruins. 

There appears to have been at one time a great broad rood 
running straight from this towards Bijapur, knovm now as the 
Grand Bazaar of Muhammad Shah. It can be distinctly traced 
for some distance, from neat the Sangat Mahal to tlie Moti 
Qumbaz. 

The headworks of the Torveh waterworks ai‘e at a point 
neat the walls to- the aonth-west of Torveh village where a 
dam has been thrown across the course of a small stream 
which runs down the middle of a broad valley. Thence a 
small masonry tunnel runs towards Torveh village and is then 
Tost Then from the Sangat Mahal a pipe is traced to a point 
over a mile to the north-east of the Sangat Mahal where it 
turns south-east towards the Surang Bauri. From the Sutang 
Bauri runs, towards Bijapur, the great ‘Torveh tunnel.’ Tliere 
js, or waa, a very large tank or lake south of the Torveh road 
from which a ruined aqueduct may be seen, running in the 
direction of the Surang Bauri. 

Begam TanICt—-About two miles south of Bijapur is the 
old Begam tank, constructed by Muhammo/l Shah to supple¬ 
ment the water supply of the tity. Afaal Khan had charge of 
the corwtruction of the water towers and connecting pipes which 
brought in this water, and his name and date, 1031, occur In 
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uiaeriptiona on the water towort neat the Andu Mwjid and 
the Astf Mftbal. 

Th© Ibrahimiwr Mosque*— About a mile eouth of the 
city walls is the hamlet of Ibrahiropur, which is aaid to have 
been founded and colonized bylbiihimL in 152$, in winch 
year be built the mosque which still stands near the village. 

Ato-ul-Mulk’s Tomb.—Standing about two miles away 
to the east of Bijapur is tho tomb of Ain-ul-Mulk. It ie a square 
massive looking buUding surmounted by a very elegantly 
shaped dome. TOhin, upon the waUs, is some very pretty 
stucco work in the shape of groat pendants hanging down upon 
the face of each. This is the burial place of Ain-ul-Mulk, one 
of the officers of Ibrahim I., who rebelled against him and 
was killed near Bijapur in 1556. Beside the tomb is the mosque. 

Tlie Tomb of Jehaa Besam.—Further away again is the 
nnanished tomb of Jeban Begam. The plan of this building is 
exactly the same both in size and design as that of the great 
Gol Gumbaz Tltere arc also tho four comer towers as in the 
latter, but the four facades of the building were to he open, 
with three great arches in each face between the comer towers. 
The inner walls were iiitondwl to ondose the sepulchral chamber 
and carry the doraa It was tlius not intended that this build¬ 
ing should carry a monster dome like the Gol Gumbaz, the inner 
chamber only would have been covered by tlic dome, and the 
corridor orcund would have been covered in with a dat roof. 

It is not quite certain whose tomb this is. It is gencr^ly 
supposed tocovcrtlieromainaoE Taj Johan Begani, daughter of 
Sayyid Alxlul Rehman. and wife of Sultan Sluhaiumod. She 
must, then, have been his tliird wife since two are buried mhis 
own mausolomn beside his mistress UhuiidA. It is possible it 
may be the tomb of tlie mother of Sultan ilubaiomad. 

Kuma^—Kumatgi is now a small village ten miles east 
of Bijapur, on the Uippnr^d rood. It was at one time a place 
frequented by the nobles and perhaps tho court of Bijapur as 
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6 ple&sure re&ort, and on one side of the lake are the remains 
of man;f buildings, walls, and gateway Cbief among these 
are several little pavilions with tanks and eisterns around 
about thero. On the walls of one of these are some very re¬ 
markable and interesting frescoes which must be over two 
hundred years old. Compared with western art their execution 
is not of a very high standard. 

It has been sud tliat the game of Polo is an Indian game. 
Here, in this little hunting chateau at Elutnatgi the statement 
is fully confirmed. Above an archway is a spirited represen¬ 
tation of the game where not only the men but the horses 
eeem to enjoy the sport. Two hoi’somenhave the ball between 
their sticks, which have the usual crook at the end, and each 
is trying to get possession of it by hooking it away fi'om the 
other; two other horsemen, also armed with polo allcks, are 
efanding off watching and waiting for it, Over an oppodte 
arch ia a hunting sceue where the hunters, mounted, are chae- 
ing tigers, leopards, and deer. Around the lower parts of 
these two arches is some very pi*etty bird ornament. There 
are also representations of persons, who, from their peculiar 
dress and light complexions, appear to be Europeans of note, 
possibly portraits of envoys or ambassadors who visited the 
Bijapur court. On another wall is the full length figure of a 
musician who plays upon a guitar whilst a queen and her maid 
sit listening. It is evident the musician, who from his head¬ 
dress and flowing robes iniglit be a Pordan, is trying to make 
an impression upon the ladies, for he holds his h^ on one 
side in a very lackadaisical manner as ho ploya It reminds 
one strongly of a scene fiom Lalla Book but for tho absence 
of the growling old chamberlain. But we have him here on 
another part of the walls, or a portrait that might well be bis. 
Ajiother, rather indistinct in parts, depicts a wrestling match 
that is going on before a seated and several standing figurea 
On another wall are two seated figures clad in tiger akin gar¬ 
ments, wiili tiger-face visors thrown up on the forehead. 
They are armed and have their horses beside them. They 
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ftpp«ar to hftTe met on the road and aje ritting: under a tree 
wbidi ha^ some roost curiously shaped birds m its branches. 
Strapped on the arms of the two figures are guards, which are 
no doubt mteadod to take tbo place of shields in hand to 
hand contests. 

Tbe surface of the walls, and consequently thepsinringe, 
have suffered very groat damage from having been scribbled 
over, scratched, and smoked. Euxnatgi was evidently used 
by the nobles of Bijapur as a hunting centre, and the great' 
arfcifidal lake upon the border of which several of these little 
chateaux stand must have made it a favourite and pleasant 
resort Ita wild fowl attract the sportsman at the present day, 
and a trip to Kumatgi for a day’s shooting is one of the 
pleasures the Bijapur folk still enjoy. 

Here are extenuve ruins of a small town or bazaar which 
appears to have been walled in, and there is a long broad roadr 
down each side of which ie a fine row of stabling arcade for 
the horses of masters and followers, From this a broad road 
led down through a great gateway along the margin of the 
lake and past tlie different paviliona 

Not the least of their enjoyments were the cool refreshing 
fountsins and dAtems. In fact tlie elaborate waterworks in 
and around these buildings are the chief chamcteristlcs of them. 
Out in front of the painted pavilion, and rising out of a large 
square tank, is a two-storeyed building, through tlie masonry 
of which pipes are carried up to scores of jets on botii 
storeys. These all open outwards, and, when the Water was 
turned on, and spouted forth from every conceivable point and 
fell splashing into the tank below it must have been a very 
pleasant sighi The water was rsused by manual labour to a 
cistern on the top of a high tower, and from this distributed 
tiirougb pipoa to the various points below. 

Not content with this grand display before the pavilion 
they must Mcds .have more of it within. From a large 
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chuoam-lined tank on tbe roof water was allowed to descend 
through a great porfoxated rose in the centre of (be ceUing, 
forming a magnifioent shower bath with a cistern below it to 
wallow in. "What thorough enjoyment this must have been 
in the hot, dry weather. Surely those proud old warriors 
who made the welkin ring with the clash of steel knew, ioo, 
howto make the best of life in their idle momonts. 


^HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


On thd (loath of Murad, Snltaa of Turkey, in 1451, his eld¬ 
est son MubsTCiiDad su<^oeeded him. It was the custom in that 
(wuntry, on the death of a Sultan, to pot all his male children to 
death escepUng the heir, Tusaf, who was a younger brother 
of Muhammad, would thus hare met with a violent death had 
not his mother by stratagem succeeded in averting it, Muham¬ 
mad, too, is said to have wished to spare his brother's life, 
hut his councillors so pressed upon him the advisability of 
carrying out the usu^ custom that be at last a^ked them to 
allow him to consult hie mother. The latter craved a da/s 
grace to consider. It happened at that time that a certun 
merchant {torn Saver, named IBlhawjah Imad-ud-din Garga- 
Btani, was present in Constantinople trying to dispose of a 
consigoment of merchandise and slaves. Yusafs mother 
found among these slaves a hoy who was remarkably like her 
son, so handing over the latter to the merchant, with earnest 
entreaties for his safe keeping, she purchased the little strang- 
er and secreted him in her own apartments. At midnight a 
great cry was raised that Yusaf bad died, and in the morning 
the body of the little slave was carried away to burial, amid 
lamentations and all the honours befitting bis supposed rank. 
Some say he was strangled, others that his foster-mother 
poisoned hint. 

The merchant was induced to leave the capital that night 
and return to bis native town. He soon began to lake a great 
interest in the youug prince, and did hla utmost to give him 
such an education as waa due to his rank. In the year follow¬ 
ing Tnsaf's departure from Conslantinoplo, his mother sent his 
nnrse with others to him, and yearly after this messengers 
were regularly dispatched by her to bring hornowa of her sou’s 
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welfare. Bub after a while a whisper got abroa^j that a prince 
was in Saveh, and the ^vemor, with a view to arresting him, 
entered into eham buelnesa relationa with the Tnerclxant. Imad- 
ud-din suspecting his intentions, and finding it unsafe to re¬ 
main any longer in the town, left it and went to live in a 
place called Eassim. On the death of th; governor be 
thon<»ht of returning, but Yusaf, owing to a vision he had had, 
prevailed upon liim to set out for Hindustan. 2n the vision, 
it Is sud, a man, announdng liintself as Khawjah Khazir, told 
him* not to return to Saveh but to proceed to Hinduetau 
whore all bis wishes would be satisfied, and where he would, 
after many troubles and venations, acquire a kingdom for 
himself.The purport of the vision be withheld from Imad- 
ud-din, but tlie latter, nevertheless, fell in with his wishes and 
they both set out together in A. H, 864 (A. D. 1459-60.) Th 
arnved at the fort of Dabul where they resided for some i 
Again did Yusaf have a vision, when Rbawjali Ehazir app 
to him a second time with encouragement and good ' 
Imad-ud*din afterwards set out for Bidar, Yusaf acooa 
ing lilm, and, owing to the infiuenee of his adoptive fatcs 
the court of Sultan Muhammad Bahinani, Yusaf was take 
on as one of the king's retainers. 

Anotlier account tells us that Yusaf was the son of Mahmud 
Beg. governor of Saveh, and that when the latter was killed 
in battle, and his family and adherents dispersed. Yusaf Beg 
was brouglit up os a child at Ispahan, was taken thence 
to Shiraz, and finally came to India. In this account the 
vision of his future prosperity is said to have occurred to him 
"in the mosque at Lad, when a man appeared to him and, plac¬ 
ing some hot cakes in his hands, significantly added—“ Tour 
bread bos been cooked in the Dekhau." ^ 

The former account is perhaps nearer the truth, for it re¬ 
ceives confirmation in the fact that almost all the stale build¬ 
ings at Bijapur are, or have been, surmounted by the crescent 
which is the Turkish emblem. 

K 
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StoriM arc related ot his great skill in feats of arra and 
how he overcame in a wreslling maloh, before SulUn Muh^- 
mad and his nohUs, the far famed athlete of Dehli, who had 
come toBidar withhiapnpils. Hie general appearance la much 
eulogia^f. and he La said to have been as generous and brave as 
he was handsome. He was, no doubt,a favonnte at Bi^r, and 
he tapidlv rose in the king's estimation. Promotion followed 
promotion quickly. It is not difficult to understand that, with 
such distineliona bestowed upon him, envy soon created many 
enemies for him, and the lattor ware not long in finding an 
opportunity to damage bis fair reputation. A disturbance 
broke out in the Tciugu dUtricti, and these men at once repre- 
aented to the king that the vary best man whom he could 
■ssaend to quell it was Yusaf. Yiisaf was accordingly sent with 
^sr'-e force. But after he had been absent for sometims, 

' .out iny news having been received from him, Sultan 
Imai! began to enquire tlie reason of h.s silence, and 
old that he had taken possesaion of those distri^, and 
ot himself up there as an indepandont prince. The true 
oson was that liii enemies at court had intomopted hia dee- 
palchos, and withheld them from the king. He had how- 
ever, one true friend in Hus.n Aqa, who rai.ndia sd these 
eharges, and begged that a certain Bada Aqa should be sent 
to brl^g news of him. On the dopavturs of the IntUr there 
we. another long mlenee which Ynsafs enemies moJe the most 
of and the king, getting uneasy, told Husen Aqa to go him- 
atif and fetch Yusaf back. Leaving ”L 0 ' 

his troops and the district, Yusaf rotumod with Huwn. On 
learning^of his approach, Sultan Muhammad went out a short 
war^ meet him, and on hearing of how he had me^ed 
those troublous tribes he had been sent against, was so ^ew^ 
at his success that ho hoslowed upon him ^e towns of 

GudaGanchi,andKa5tre,togeaier with ^gelara m itmnu 

Bada Aqa was rewarded with .the title of Sajan Kali and 
V»s iastructea U> reside in tbo Sanarese distncU- 
Yusaf was soon af tet appoint^l go%^or of the Bijapur dis- 
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trict with tbft title of " ^dil Kha.n- *' The I&et yeara Of <.te are 
Muhammad aaw the dediuo of the Bahntani kingdom, anJpri 
hia death diuenaions epread rapidly throughout the Bidar terrn 
toriea. Yu&af Adil ICban, collecting around him a strong force 
of Turks and Moghala, and feeling bimeelf protty aecxire, began 
hy degrees to sever hia connection with the capital, and finally, 
in A. D. l48&^Q penly declared hie independence by ordering 
the hhutba to be read in tl>e moequea in his own name. 

Yusaf Adll Shah* tdi89'»15tO*-He was not allowed to enjoy 
hie new acquiaitioua long in peace, for Kcaim Band.ininietor at 
Bidar, collecting an army, marched against Bljapur and attack- 
od him, being aided in this enterprise by Timraj of Bijanagar. 
Yueaf, however, with gnat exertions, meceoded in repelling 
him, but the anxiety and worry attendant on it nearly cost him 
hie lift. He fell ill and was confined to his apartments for 
two montbe, and so bad was he that at one time the news of 
hie death spread through the town. On hia recovery be dis¬ 
tributed much money in alms, and gave 20,000 Auiis to 
Khawjah Abdulah Ardi to build a miner at tlio mosque at 
Savoh. He was again attacked, this time by Timraj. Ho sot 
out to meet the enemy with $,('00 horsemen, but was at first 
driven back. Gathering around him 2,000 of hie host men he 
ageun lod forward a fiorco attack which tho onomy was unable to 
withstand, and they, breaking up; (led in confusion. Yueaf 
obtained very great booty from this PBiKTfiliiinj 

to Bijapur much the richer for it-^^ 

Having for a while rid himself of^is enemies, and having 
more tiiuo to devote to homo mof^ers, ho bethought him to 
introduce into Bijapur the Shi^. faith in which ho had been 
brought up iu Persia. Tlie jffuhammadans of the DoKhan 
were, as a body, folio weia the Sunni poi-sussion, ajiJ. in 
eonecqueuce, resisted toutmost these Imtcd innovations. 
The opposition spi'ead^nd Mahmud of Bidar, with Alim ad 
Ni«em Sliah of Aluuj^"agar, and Kutub Shah of Qolconda, 
prepared for war of their faitli. Yusaf, unable tes 
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»eainat this powerful «.mbin»tion retreated into 
v^ndeoC^nd took Aeltor with hio !riond Imnd-ul-mullc 
^.htutl0rrtLtedhim9onndl7forUU foohshno*^ and advi^ 

W ^iat from trying to forca the now £m h upo^. 
nnwiUinB»u.bject*, andat tho same tima he "role to Mah¬ 
mud teltog him tliat Yum! had given up the and aeked 
him to wiLmw hie forces from Byapur. Tbm ^J®"*’ 
and Yusat returned to hi. capital m pca«. Neverlholeaa ^ 
appears eubscquontly to have made another attempt to intro- 
duce the rival faith. 

Toward tho end of hio wiffn nowa wm roceiyed that tho 
Pertuguoro had Uken poasoaion of Goa. Yu^C oct out for xU 

rwovoty. ona in five daya roochoiUUo fort ^ In 

the twe«ty.a«on<l year of hia reign Yusaf died, ^emg con¬ 
scious of the approach of death ho eximmoned hm son Ismail, 
and deelaciiig him his heir, had him crewned m b.a p^senc^ 
Ho then gave ovor the managomenfc of the state, lemail bemg 
ami^r teh^^ Kamal Khan Dokhani desired 

him to bury him near tho tomb of Slmh 
GoBh a village ho hml received in inai>t tlxo Bidar king. 
His deatii is variously plftcen a^ A. II. 013, OlC, and I , 

A H. Old, that given by FerMita, is generally tokw oaccncet, 
i. I. A. 1). 1510. Yusaf had hot one son, lamaii, and tlirse 
daughters. The latter were KhadijaU Sulttna, murried to 
AUfc^-dm Dftda Uuwala, son of Iinad-ul-mulk of Berar, 
Mariam or iiuvricd to Sultan Burimn Nj»m 

Shah of AhiontiriAgar. ami Bibi Sati, wlio w« married to 
Aliinad S^Tali, xon of SuVan Malnmid Bahmam of Bidar. 

The ciUdcl or ^'Arg” is ^aul to liavo been built by Yusaf in 
918 (A D iaM3>. This date ie evidently given on the 
.wnmption tbat be lived bcyu.nl ir.lO, pcrlmii* to A. H. 925, 
i < A. D 1510-20. An insePiDthm on the citedel woiJs, 

engraved on a long ^-bite slab, Utween the AsarMabai and 
the south gateway to the citedel gives tlie date A- H. 920, s, a 
A D-1514 -15 of the building df'*noe part of the same; but 
the language is barbarous and verboae aftd its purport is not 

N 
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very clear. Other msciiptions in and about the citadel gate are 
of tbe time of IbvaUiin 1. The Dekbaui Jdgoh neav the Upri 
BurJ ie also ascribed to Tn&af althougit an iiuierlptlon on it says 
that" this place of prayer was built by Malik, the Khajeh of the 
period, Gbafiat, in the year 045” duiing the reign of Ibrahim. 

A Tory small old mosque, usually known as Yusaf'a old Jama 
Manjid, situated a littlo way east of the Mehtar Mahal, and 
off the road, has an inscviption which i a forms us that^"Tlns 
mosque woe built during tbe'period of Sultan Malnsud Shah, sou 
of Muhammad Shah Bahinani. Its cost was defrayed by Asen 
Bog Nayib Ghibot Add Khani, A, H. 018” (A. D. 1512-13). 

In this the roign of the AcUl Slmhis is qiiito ignored. If Yusaf 
died in 1510 tljcn this must have boon built during the mi* 
uority of iHumil, whon the traitor Kainnl If Imn rv*as intriguing 
with Kasim Berid, and, tUoiuforo, at a time when tho Dab* 
maui court had inoro or Ions iiifluoneo, thiougli its minister, 
ever Bijapur affaii's. Yusaf is said, also, to have erootod a 
minan at Oulburgah. 

^Bijapur doos not sooin to have been a place of much impor- 4 
tance beforo the time of Yusaf. Tho earliest authentic re* I 
cords wu have of tho place are contained in tho old Kanarcse S 
inscriptions mi tho tablet aucl columns at tho entrance to \ 
the citadel. These columns and otlier fiagmonis are the ^ 
remaius of several Hindu temples, whicli once exi.sted on or 
near this spot. Tho Mulmininadans probably found these 
shiiaes partly In ruins and sot about to use the materials 
to construct their gateu'ay.s, guarch^ooms, and mosques. It is 
what they did in Gujarat and other parts of the country. lu 
the old mosque, a few hundred yards north of this gateway, 
which is oiitircly made up of old Hindu icinplo maienals, the 
porch is really a part of a temple in iiiu .—it m the hall or 
mand^xpa undisturbed. Tlie shviuc which joined it on the 
west was, of course, pulled down. 

Theprindpal inscription is a well inscribed slab built in, 
low down, ou the loft side of the Inner gate of the citadel. It 
is of the time of the Western Cbalukya king Bhuvauaikamalla 
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or S&mesvara IL, and is dated in Buka 996 (A.D. 1074.6)* 
From this inscription it is known that Byapur was then in- 
clnded in the district known as the Taddevadi Thouwd 
(Tuddebwftrree of the maps, on the lonlh bank of the Bhima, 
S6 miles north of Bijapur)* and which at that time wae goT- 
emed by the king's dandaiw,yaka Nakitnayya. It records 
the building of the temple of the god Sri-Svayambhn-Siddhes. 
vata at the capital of Vijayapuva, and a grant of 800 maWare 
of land in the lands of Bijjanhalli, which was included in the 
Konnuvuri Twelve, Mr. Fleet believes these places to be 
Kunoor and Busnal of the maps, seventeen and eighteen miles 
paspecavoly from Bijapur, The laatfew lines of this inscription 
are of a later date, and were added in the time of Vikrama* 
dilya YI. Byapur was thus a Western Ohalukyan possession in 
tbs 11th century, and from inscriptions of lubssquont dats on 
some of the pillars in the gateway we find that it must have 
passed into the hands of the Yadavas, in whose possession it 
was in the latter half of the 12th and beginning of the 18th 
centuries. During the Invasion of Malik Kafur, Alla-ud-din s 
general, about 1810, the Muhammadans occupied Bijapur, and 
an inscription on a pilaster in the converted temple just men¬ 
tioned says, Malik Karim-ud.din erected the upper part of the 
mosque in S. 1242 <A,D. 1320). Karim-ud-din was the son 
of Malik Kafar, end appears to have resided here as governor. 

From the Chalukya inscription it is plain that the name of 
the place was originally Vijayapura, or ' city of victory,' 
baWy so called on account of some victory having at one time 
been obtained here, and this name has remwned to it, with 
brief intermissions, to the present day under tho Muhamma¬ 
dan form of Bijopur. In the Vcrnsoular it is writUn Vijepur. 
The mtermissioDs were, ss local historians tell us, when 
Ihrahim II., in 1608, gave it the name of Badyapur, and 
when Sultan Muhammad called it Mu hammadpur t 

♦ ledUn AntiqoAry, X,, p, 18S. 

t la a E>*Tia*gwi iweriptioa on a wail nw the Ibniltn lUuxe, writ* 
Itala the Ume c* 8dua liubeama^I, Bijaper i* celled VWyapura, or 
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Ismail A dn Shah, Ismail is said to ))ave 

been about twelve ot thirteen years old when he aneceeded his 
father. Aa already mentioned, Kainal Khan was appointed re* 
gent, and, being a Sunni, he re-established that faith in Bijapur. 
Ramal Khan, in his now and reapomdble position, was not long 
in arrogating to himself power? which belonged to the king 
alone; aud soon he began to aspire to that high position. He 
began by distributing lucrative appointments to hia particular 
friends In consultarion with Amir Band ho laid a plot to 
dethrone Iiinail, and so far carried out hie evil designs that 
he imprisoned the young king in the Khatonan Habal Ha 
set out against Shoiapiir and took that fort after a three months 
siege. On hia return to Bijepur Kainal Khan was anxious to 
have himself prodwmod king without further delay, and for 
this purpose ho summoned the astiologevs to fix upon an au¬ 
spicious day. Tlioy told lum that the fii'st fifteen days would 
be unlucky and wero fraught with evil for him, and adviied 
him to be on his watch during that interval against some un¬ 
defined eolainity. To avoid this he shut himsolf up in his own 
apartments after giving over charge of state affaire to his son 
Saftdar Khan, and intended to remain in seclusion until the 
time was past. But inexorable fate followed him into his hid¬ 
ing place. Ismail’s mother, Punji Kbatun, on learning of the 
extent of Kamal Khan's evil designs, set to to devise means to 
circumvent them; and to this ond.she and her relative Dilahad 
Age arranged a little plot with a devoted slave named Kaka. 
Khatun then induced one of Kamal Khan's fomalo servants to 
go and inform her master that Kaka was dosirous of going on 
a pilgrimage to Makka, but that he wished to take formal leave 
from the minister before starting. He woe admitted to his 
presence, and, as Kaka bent forward to receive the betel leaf 
at the hand of Kamal Khan, lie rapidly withdrew a dagger from 
his waist band and plunged it into the traitor's bowels, killing 
him on the spot. Kaka was immediately cut down by the guards 


' citj of wisiloiu.' Dut tl>i8 is probably due to the pedantry of the piuidit 
who coDpoeed the inscription. 
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who hurried in upon hearing thegtooneo! their dying moeter. 
Zanial Khnn’a wife rushed in from the female apartments, and, 
with great presence of mind, and unusual coolness, repressed 
bet emotions, checked SaftUsr Khan, who, coming in then, 
was a^ut to give the alarm, and orderc'l him to lose no time 
in iastung orders to the troops in Kamal Khan’s natno to arrest 
Ismail and his mother. 

The long absence of Kaka on his mission caused great uneasi¬ 
ness to Punji Kliatun, who began to fear that tlie plot bad 
failed, and slm anticipated the worst. Sho cheered Ismail and 
told him to bo bold and brave. She tlien exhorted the men of 
the palace to bo tirm and loyal to tlieir king in the approaching 
crisis, and they would for their dovoticn be well rowarded in 
this world and tho next Some craven hearts, however, fearing 
the wrath of ICanxoJ Kban, went over to bin side and joined 
Saftdar Khan. T)io latter, after rapidly collecting a strong 
force, advaucotl on tlio king's palace and forced tho first and 
second gates. During this time tho palace was stoutly de¬ 
fended, arrows flow thick ami fast on lUo asaailanU, and Pnnji 
Kbatun herself, clad in male attiro, and urinod with sbioid 
and sword, moved about amongst her mun and urged them on 
to thoir utmost. In tbis defonco she w£w nobly aasistod by the 
king's adherents from other parts of tho city, who got into tlio 
palace by moans of ropos tlirown over tho walls. The opposite 
party was encouraged in its attack by tho presence of Kamal 
Khan's body propped up at a window opposite the palace 
os if still alive but badly wouivlod. Tlio attacking party 
are said to hove been arincxl with muskets, and they would, 
no doubt, have prevailed in tho end hod not an event hap¬ 
pened which changed the fortunes of tlie day. In the hot¬ 
test part of the struggle, after Saftdar Klion hod get access to 
the courtyard of the palace, which was being obstinately de¬ 
fended from the terrace above, ho was sorely wounded 
in the head by an arrow, and moved off to one mde, nnder 
the walls, to Mt down. The opportunity was at once 
seiaed upon by the defenders, who rolled over on Immense 
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atone upocibiin which crashed him m ha ut there. Soroe fAj 
leoiatl himself rolled the stone oeer. but it U more lil^ely that 
it was done hj others for the boy Ismail would hardly have 
been allowed to expose himself on the walls. Saftdar Khan's 
death had an immediate effect npon his followers who at once 
lost heart and ffed. They ware pursued by the palace troops, 
and the latter were much amaaed to And, when t])oy entered hia 
house, that Kama! Khan waa already dead. As aoon oa he waa 
again in pc&session of bis rights Ismail rewarded those who so 
fearlessly stood by him, and. to Ehusro Aqa, ono of his most 
faithful attendants, he gave the Utle of Asad Khan with the 
fort of Belgauia in ja^ir. He dismissed all tho Dekhanis 
and Negroes from the state eeiriee, and began to employ Mo- 
ghala Thus, with the aid of the latter, who were good arch¬ 
ers and spearmen, he so streogthened his position that he fol¬ 
lowed up hia father’s efforts to esUblish the Shiah faith, and 
thereupon ordered It to be the state creed. 

As toon as Ismedl bad pretty well consolidated hie little 
kingdom, he began to look sraond him and prepare for further 
conquests. He first raided on the districts of Kasim Baiid, 
which compellod the latter to seek tho asristanee of Burhan 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Kutnh Shah, and Imad-ul-Uulk. 
The combined fnrcei invaded the Bijapar district, and plunder¬ 
ed it up to tbs very gates of the capital itself. Here Ismail 
fell upon them with 12,000 Uoghal hoiae and utterly routed 
them, taking Mahmud and hia son Ahmad Shah prisoners. 
These be conducted with great respect and honour into the city, 
and had their wounds attended to. He then proposed that 
the marriage of Bib! Sail, bis daughter, with Ahmad Shah 
should take placa This was esrried out at Gulbnrgah, and 
immediately after he disuuesed Mahmud and party, who were 
well pleased with hia generous treatment, and sent them back 
to Bldor with an escort of honour of 5,000 horse. 

Owing to the unbearable inaoleoce of Tim raj of liijanagar 
Asad Khan, who had attained to the high position of coui- 
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maiider-iii'CMef, eadcayoured to bring about a coalition b«- 
twwn bifl/na3tet and Niaam Shah !ot tho purpose of punish¬ 
ing this haughty rival, and to this end he sent an experienced 
offiwel, named Sayyid Ahmad Harvi, with preeenta to Ahmad- 
nagar rsmaiVs daughter, Mariam Sultana, was given m mar- 
riage to Niaam Shah, and the fort of ShoUpur was promised 
as part of the dowry. But lemaQ subsequently «fused to cany 
out the latter part of his promise, upon which Burhan Nisam 
Shah determined to take it by force, and applied to Imad-ul- 
Mulk for aasifttance- IsmaU went out to meet him with 12,000 
men, and a battle eosuod in which Nizam Shah's troope broke 
np and fled, erd were puiauod up to the gates of the fort of 
Parandah. In this action Ismail captured forty elephants, ten 
of which he presented to Asa^l Khan, and some he gave to other 
nobles. Agwn did Nirnm Shah and Amir Barid attack lamail 
but wore defeated, ind this time twenty elephants fell to tho 
lot of tho latter, He kept one of these, named "Allah Baksli, 
for hie own use, and gave the rest to Asad Khan. After 
this Asad Khan tried bis best to bring about a friendly feeling 
between Ismail and AUa-ud-din Imad-ul-Mulk. and Khadyab, 
Ism^l’s eUtcr, was betrothed to tho Berar potentate. 

For offence given by Amir Barid, Tsmail with 10,000 horse, 
invaded the Bidar territory. Ho pushed forwarded hu forces 
until he arrived at the capital, and at once proceeded to lay 
siege to the fort. He detailed half of his force under Asad 
Khan to intercept Kutub Snah who had come to the assis- 
Unce of Amir Barid. Asad Khan soon repulsed Ibo forces 
KatiibSlmh and immediately roturnod and joined hie divi- 
eion with tho king's iu the gencml siega Amir Band, hard 
oreseed, sought the mediation of Imad-ul-Mulk. who had, 
with his army, joined Ismail; but the latter warned Imad- 
ul-Mulk nob to interfere in tliie matter m he was deter- 
mined to take revenge ere he quitted bis posiUoa 
Mulk who was rather inclmed to take the part of Amir Band, 
on reviving thie message, abstoined from any interference, 
Imt Barid, lauoh (Ustreewd. came lo his tent and bcaought him 
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to mtoreede £or him. lmad*ul*Mulk explained to him tliat 
peace woe impossible until be surrendered tbe fort. B&rid> 
finding hU entreaties of no avail, gave himself up to drinlc 
and debauchery in lue encainpjaent Asad Khan Lari, on 
getting news of this, wont at night to hla camp together with a 
handful of trusty followers, and, entering hla tent, took up the 
bedstead on which the drunken Barid Jay asleep, and glided 
away noiselessly with it. Two half inebriated servants, who 
were awake in the tent, were despatched before any alarm 
could bo nused by them. When clear of the camp the bearers 
set up the \idmeAadai, or funeral dirge, and as they got 
nearer their own quarters began to cry it more Imidly. Owing 
to the jolting, and the noise, and hU rapid passage through 
the fresh night air, Amir Barid partly recovero«l his sciisss 
and began to think tJie ghosts wm carrying Jam off, and 
jumping up he sJiouted “ lahoL"* am no ghost to bs 
scared by yourlahol, ” cried Asad Khan Hearing bis voice 
Amir Barid at once realised his position, and commonced most 
Jiumbly to ask pardon anil crave for life. Asad Khan.pro* 
misod to do all he could for Jiim, and carrying him, oif to 
Ismail, related the whole story of his capture. • 

The next morning Amir Barid was brought up before the 
king, buttlie latter, to humble him to.the utmost, allowed him 
to stand for a long time wiring in the hot sun baro^foot and 
bare-headed. When he was brought into the presence, letnul 
ordered his immediate execution. The unfortunate prisoner 
craved hard for his life, promising the cession of the forts of 
Umnabad and Bidar with their treasure, and Asad Khan also 
pleaded that bis life might he spared. On these conditions it 
was granted, and Amir Barid sent word to Ids sons in tiie fort 
to give it up; but they at first refused, thinking, that by delay¬ 
ing, they might eventuaily get bettor terms. But lamul, not to 
be trified with, ordered an elephant to be got ready which was 

* A exclonutioa «b:cb is supposed Co drire gboete sod devils. 
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to drag Birid, chained to its foot, to gate of the fort, so 
that he might be trampled to death before the eyes of hie sons. 
ThU had the dedted effect, and they gave up the fort without 
further delay. Ismail entered in great etote, and, seating him¬ 
self on the Dahinani vmnad. distributed the treasure found 
there, At the instance of Imad-nl-Mulk, Amir Band was 
pardoned and provided for, The fort of Bidar was given in 
charge of Mustafa Khan Shiraai. 

After this Ismail marched against Uadgal and Raich or and 
possessed himself of both these forte. Amir Berid, by his 
cringing and dattery, soon worked round the heart oHsmMi, 
and the latter promised to give him Bidar again, ^ 

fulfilled later on, reserving to himself Kalyana and Khandar. 
But Kaeim Barid was no sooner In poesossion of hi# own again 
than he began to shew the old spirit, and joined Burhan 
Nisam Shah in a war against Bijapnr. They took the field 
with 25,000 horse and a battery of arUUciy, bot Iimail and 
Asad Khan, with a fores of 2000 horse, soon obliged this great 
force to rekroat. Khurshod Khan, the eldest son of Nmam 
Shah, was killerl in the action that was fought, and Nisam Shah s 
elephants, battery, and other material of war, fell mto the 
liands of Ismail. Subeequontly llioss two kings met, and ^reed 
that Ismail should possess himself of tlie country of Kutub 
Shah, while Nisam Shah should take that of Imad-ul-Mulk, 
and that they should thoncofotth live in peace. 

After enjoying a Ume of p«ice and freedom from foreign 
wars, Ismail onoo again roused hituseif to action imd set out 
against Golflondah. During tho siege of this place he fell sick 
«vd his cs^o becoming hopeless, he rapidly sank and died at 
Sager in A. H. Oil (A. D. 1534.; His body was sent to Qogi 
and laid besides his f athor’a 

He is said to have laid the foundation of Chandspur* in 
A H. 028 (A D. 1520,) and to have built the Cliampa Mahalt 

• A. vilUge ft hw vuIm Math of ^js^or. 

t Ho vMtlge of thU pftlscs now r em a i n*. 
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in A. K 927 (A. D. 1521.) A loe&l historian thus sums up 
his chara«ter. He was just, patient, and liberal f extremely 
generous, frequently pardoning state criminals, and averse to 
listening to slander. He never used ptbsslonate language, and 
possessed great wit. to which he added a sound and accurate 
judgement. Ho was an adept in the arts of painting varnish- 
ing. making arrows, and embroidering saddleeloths; and in 
musio and poetry excelled most of bisaga He supported lite¬ 
rary men and scholars munificently at his court; and had a 
groat fund of humour, which he displayed at his private parties 
Sknd In familiar intercourse with his courtiers.'^* He was much 
loved by bis soldiers and was a brave warrior himself. 

Maltu AdU Shah, lS34»*^rt waalsmail’s dying wish that 
the rightful heir, Mallu, Ins eldest son. should succeed him. and 
this he desired Asad Khan to seo to This was accordingly 
carried out, but Mallu so disgusted every one by his evil 
ways and bod character that it was no difficult task to those 
who Uearllly wished it. amoDg whom wore his grandmother, 
Punji Ehatun, and Asad Khan, to depose him. After a short 
reign of seven months ho was accordingly sot aside and blind¬ 
ed, and his younger brother Ibrahim was hailed king in his 
stead. 

Ibrahim (X.) AdU Sbab, IS34—ISBT.—U was a great 
relief to all when Ibrahim was soatod upon the throne in the 
place of the libortino Mallu, and his subjects soon learned to 
have confidence in hiio. He was a brave man and a good sol¬ 
dier, and he was oioro or loss engaged in war throughout his 
reign It is said he was ever on tbo alert, and hardly slept at 
night, being always in a state of unrest, and In perpetual anti¬ 
cipation of sudden inroads by bis enemies. It is told of Tah- 
roaep, king of Persia, that he used to say that two kings, 
Afrasiab Turk and Ibrahim Adil Sltab, had no other nvala in 
deeds of bravery and heroism. 


* Students* Me&ual of the Hictoiy of India. Ueadowa Taylor, p. SOC. 
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Ho mAUgurated Jiiireiga by introdudag drastic meawros 
of reform ki the civil administrftiaon of the state. He restor¬ 
ed the Sunnifullb, and, as a consequence, dismissed the majority 
of those from office who had been brought in by bis ancestors 
to swell the numbers o£ the Shiahs. He re-employed Dekha- 
Ttia and Abyseinians in place of the discharged Peruans and 
others; and the Hindu element in the public offices was con¬ 
siderably increased. Persian was exchanged for Ualiratta as 
the official language 

Bhoj Tarmal, the rightful sovereign of Bijanagor, determined 
to make another attempt to oust Ramraj, the usurper, and 
called upon Ibrahim to assist him in Ihia undertaking. But 
when the latter had arrived on the scene with a great army, 
Itamraj wrote a most humble and abject apology to Bhoj 
Tarmal, confessing his crime, and saying he would rather throw 
himself upon his morcy than that tha Muhammadona should 
be allowed to overrun the land. Ho graphically described to 
him the horrors and ineults that would reeult from this; that 
the Muhammadan! wouid destroy the country, break down their 
sbri nee, and carry off thoir wives and doughte fa Bhoj Tarmal, 
decoivod by bia assumed humUity, sent forty or more lacs of 
IvwM to Ibrahim to pay the expenses of his expedition, and be¬ 
sought him to Tsturo. Ibrahim, quite as well pleased with 
ready cash as with a bloody engagement, returned to Bijapur; 
but he was no eooner gone than Ramriy returned to Bijanagar, 
murdered tbo too confiding Bhoj Taimal, and sasumed the 
fnll powers of royalty. Ibrahim, on his return home, is said to 
have laid ont part of the money thus obtoied in strengthen¬ 
ing and completing the citadel fortifications, and this is con¬ 
ned by the inscriptions on the walla, One, on the inside of 
the south gate, dated in A. H. 945 (A D. 1588), in the third or 
fourth year of hie reign, records the building of the Elahi 
Buij" or Divine Bastion. He is accredited with having built 
the double lines of walls with their ditches- Perhaps, he im¬ 
proved and strengthened, with more solid masonry, the walla 
sJreidy btult by Yusaf and Ismail. 
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On hearing of the death of Bhoj Tarmal, and perhaps think* 
ing that he had ae much right to some of the Bijanager popsoaa’ 
iona ts Tlamraj, Ibrahim despatched Aaad IChan with consider¬ 
able forces to take the fort of Adoxii. Ramvaj aenthis brother 
Venkatadari with on army to oppose Asad IChan. Asad Khaji 
at first had to retreat, but, immediately rallying, made an on¬ 
slaught upon yenkatadari, when the Bijanagar troops ficd 
leaving everything on the field, oven to thoir leader^a children, 
who were made captive. Thoae were eventually restored to 
Yonkatadari. Ibrahiu was so pleased with this victory that 
ho promoted Asad Khan, gave him rich pi'csonte, and married 
his daughter, declaring that if she had a son by him that son 
should be his heir. About this time one of the king's nobles, 
Ain«ul'Ma1k Kanani, robollod and took posBoasion of several 
districts adjoining his jagkir, but Ibrahim promptly confront¬ 
ed him and obliged him to fico to the Court of ilisam Shall 
where he expected to find favour. Nisam Shah, not wishing 
at that time to allow anything to bring about a quarrel be¬ 
tween himself and Ibralilm, bad Ain-ul-Uulk put to death. 

TJie old story, that when a man rose to linportanco in the 
state, and in favour with the king, there immediately grew up 
around him a prolific crop of envious backbiters, wbo were ever 
ready to slander him, and bring his good repute into question, 
becamo true of Asad Khan. His eneoiics now assorted that he 
was in league with Nizam Shah and was about to give up the 
fort of Belgaum, hie own ^Atr, to him. Ibrahim, thrown ofT 
Ilia guard, and believing these stories, romonstrated with Asad 
Khan and ordered bis arrest Tliis ill-fcoling between the king 
and his military leader gave Nizaiu Shah a good opportunity 
to attack Bijapur, and so, in conjuncrion with Kliawjab Johan 
Dokhsni, and All Barid, ho made ioroads into tbo Bijapur 
territorius. He took tlto fort of Sbolapur and made for Bel- 
gaum, bolioving that, as their relations were so struned, Asad 
Khan would break with the king and Toakc over the fort to 
him. Asad Khan, taking care not to undeceive Nizam Shah 
for the present, secretly sunt a message to Iniad*ul*Mulk tell- 
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him of the straits Ibrahim had got into, and aaked bis 
auisUnca.* Imod'Ul'Uulk straightway march ad to Qulburgah, 
whers Ibrahim was encamped, and erplalned to him the whoU 
business. The king was very much vezed with himself for 
harbouring these suspicions about Asad Khan and immediately 
sent for him. l^ow that the two were reconmled and worked 
together, they, with the assistance of Imad-uI-Mulk, soon drove 
Nizam Shah ont of the Bljapur dominions, invaded his own, 
and followed him up to Bid, taking back Sholapur and all 
other lost possessioos, while Nizam Shah reti'eated to Daulata- 
bad for safety, 

The chiof bone of contention between the All mad n agar and 
B^apur courts waa the poaaeaston of this fort of Sholapur. A 
strong position, situated on the borders of the two kingdoms, 
it wsa a much desired poasesalon by either as a fortillod oat' 
post. The loss of this was thus a soTero blow to Nlsam Shah, 
and he soon nt about to retake It, To this end ho in* 
duced Ramnd to break off friendly relations with Bijapur 
and, calling upon Jarosliod Kutub-ubhlulk to join him, he re¬ 
opened hostilities by laying siege to Sholapur. Thus beset by 
Nizam Shah at SUolspur, Jamahed marching upon Bijapur 
from the north-east, and KamraJ committing devastations in 
the floutb*eaat, Ibrahim was rather hard pressed and the out¬ 
look appeared gloomy onough. In tliis ensis he consulted 
Asad Khan, who advised him to try and appease two of the 
confederates and thus be at liberty to punish the Uiird. This 
was done by the cession of Sholapur to Nizam Shah, who, thus 
satisfied, retired, Bamrsj was conciliated in a aimilskr manner. 
Asad Klxan Lari now advanced against Kutub Shah and forced 
him back into the Telugu districts, following him up to Qol- 
conda. Here the latter made a determined stand, and a con¬ 
flict eosued in which Asad Khan and Kutub Shab met and 
fought with each other hand to hand, when Kutuh Shah re¬ 
ceived sueh a cut from the sword of Asad Khan that he was 
disfigured for Ufa In the end the Bijapur troops prevailed, 
and Aead Khan returned to Bijapur in triainph. 
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Th« old onmity botwsen Ahuiadoa^r and Bijapur again 
broke ou6, and Ni 2 am Shah onoe more marched against tke 
city. Ha wae opposed on the banks of tlie Bhima. The pas* 
eagea were blocked, but Ibrahim eventually managed to cross, 
and one of the fiercest encounters of hid reign took place here. 
Again and again did he renew the attack, and in the final as* 
sault he drove home the charge so well that the Ahmadnagex 
troops, having exhausted their ainmunltion, dod in confusion. 
Great loot fell into the hands of the victors. They took 186 
elephants and 120 guns, together with much of the royal in* 
signia that was left upon the field. 

Ibrahim, although a very brave man, who fought personally 
hand to hand in most of his engagements, bad a very fiery 
temper and was excesdingly harsh, meting out the most severe 
punishment for the most trifiing offences. This undue severity 
became so unbearable after a time that a plot was formed 
to dethrone him and to place Abdulab on the throne. Before 
it could be pul into execution, however, the news leaked out, 
and Ibrahim, coining to hear of it, immediately executed one 
hundred and ten nob)os, both Hindu and Mussalnian, whom he 
suspected of being concerned in it. Prince Abdulah fied and 
Bought protection with the Christians of Qoa. Ibrahim also 
Buspected Asad Khan Lari, hie old and trusted general, who 
bad retired to hie ^ayAir at Bolgaum, and imprisoned all his 
eorrants and followers that be found in the capital. By Asad 
Khan's eameet entreaties for their liberation, and bis protesta¬ 
tions against the charge of treason, Ibrahim grow ashamed of 
his conduct towards him, and determined to go and visit him 
personally, and make amends for the ill-treatment of bis ser¬ 
vants. As be approached Belgaum he heard of Asad Khan's 
death. He mourned hie loss very much, and distributed 
gooda and jowele among his sons. Asad Khan is said to have 
been over one hundred years old, and to have served the 
elate of Bijapor forty or fifty years. He died in A. H. 966 
{A. D. 1549) and is buried in the tomb he built for himself 
near the fort of Belgaum. One writer puts bis death in A, H. 
u 
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965 (A- D 1567), the yeai of Ibrabim's death. It looka ea’if 
some deri&al error bad crept in in one or the other, and the 6 
and the 6 bad changed placee. Aead Ehan was, no doubt, one 
of the greatest men in Bijapur story, and ainee his death, for 
some reason or other, be is still remembered and treat»d|a9 a 
iuali or saint, religious discourses being oooasionally delivered 
at his tomb. 

Although Ibiahim possessed such a vindictive nature, yet 
he treated his eioldlere weUi and was courteous and urbcuie to 
learned men. He bad four eons and two daughters, and, al¬ 
though their order of birtli is not very clear, it seoma evident 
that Ismail waa older than AU. The former was dull and 
stupid while the latter was bright and active, and the king, 
not Hieing the heir to be shown od to such disadvantage by 
contrast with his younger brother, had the latter condncd to 
the fort of hUraj for nine years. The other eons were Alimnd 
and Tabmasp. His daughters were Hidayat Sultana, who 
was married to Murtase Kisam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and 
Tani Bibi, who afterwards became tho bride of Ali Band. 
Ibrahim appears to havo contrseted several diseases end to 
bare suffered mneh from them for two yoarH. Hie doctors 
could not cure him, and Wei’S eo severely pim'shod for their fail¬ 
ures that eventually none would go near him, and he was al¬ 
lowed to drag out the last few months of his misery without 
their aid. He died in A. 11. 0C5 (A D. 1667), and bis body 
was carried to Qogi, with becoming pomp and ceremony, and 
buried beside hie father's tomb. He reigned Si years. 

He colonised Ibrahimpur in A H. 982 (A. D. 1626X and 
built the mosque in that suburb in the same year. He also 
built the Sola Thami Mahal in A H. 036 (A D, x52S); 
strengthened the fortiticatiODS of the citadel; and erected the 
Uhalib (victorious) magid, which was adorned with 1803 
niches for lamps. Another building of bis was the old Jama 
Maejid, near the tomb of Eazrat Jafiur Sakkaf, huilt in A H. 
058 (A. 0.1561), which still exista. 
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AU (X.) AdU ShaJ], 1567—1980^ 

fo^t of fiiinj, or MurUzabftd &s ib vt&a also calUd, and his acc^s- 
aioci bo the bhroue was liuled with satisfaction almost alA, 
It IS said blmt endeavours were made by his father to set him 
aside in favour of Tabmasp^ grandson of Asad IChan Lari, but 
bUatbbose were tbwarbed by his nobles, whose preference lay 
with All. A very strong reason for Ibrahim's averwon to AU 
was that the latter, despite his father's many threats and edm- 
mands, was a firm adherent of the Shiab faith, and this was 
fostered by the companionship of Fateh Ulla Shitaai, hi a 
guardian. « All answered his facer's arguments by telling him 
that if he^thought proper to depart from bis father'e faith, 
it was quite as allowable for him, AU, to do tbe same, 
So, on ascending the throne, he again introduced tbs Shiah 
faith, and invited men of that persuasion, fhom Fersiaand else* 
where, toBijapur in order to strengthen bis party. The Sun* 
nis were on the point of proclaiming ^j«kad, and disorder 
was imminent, but he at length won over the populace by 
hie justice, liberality, and kindly manner. He did not epare 
hie treasury, but lavished his wealth freely. 

AU Adil Shah commenced hie reign by cultivating the friend¬ 
ship of Bamraj, and lie paid a visit of eondolence to him at 
By enagar on hearing of the death of his son. Great festivities 
went on during his stay there, presents were freely ex¬ 
changed, and on his return to his capital a deputation of nobles 
waited on him from Bamraj to pay their rcepocta Husen, 
who bad succeeded Burhan Kizare Shah, bad failed to send 
the customary letter of congratulations to All Adil Shah on 
bis ascending the maenad. For this and other reasons AH 
Adil Shah determined to carry war and devastation into bis 
territories; and in this he was willingly aided by Bamraj. 
Niaam Shah retreated to Daulatabed, and was followed up by 
the united forces, Bamraj's men pillaging and laying waste the 
country in all directions. They were not content with this 
but gave offence to Ali Adil Shah by always seiang upon tbe 
beet positions for their camps, and turning the Bijapui troops 
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955 / of the good camping groundfi they bad chcMen. For the 
soircsent AJi Adil Shah overlooked these things but did not 
»'/orget tboiD. Eventually peace wae concluded oo Nizam Shah 
giving up Kal;m« and the Sij spur and Bijanagar troops re* 
turned home. 

Niaam Shah, boireTer, only vranted time to gather further 
troopa and strengthen himself anew for another struggle with 
AU A d il Shah, and by giving bis daughter iTamal Bibi in mar^ 
liage to Entuk Shah ho secured the latter’s assistance. Ali Adil 
Shah sgMA applied to Bamrsj for aid, which the latter was only 
too ready to give for the sake of the prospect of plundering the 
country. The opposing forces met. and the action resulted in 
the defeat and flight o£ Nisam Sbah. He even left upon the 
fleld the green flags which were the gift o! the kings of Qnja- 
rat, and of which the Nizame of Ahnuuloagar wore proud. 
Ali, posMssing himself of these, put aside his own yellow 
banners, and in triumph displayed these new trophies. Before 
zatuming to Bijapur be rebuilt the fort of Nnldrug. On their 
way home, after parting from Ali Shah, the Bijanagar troops 
played havoo with the towns and country in tboir way, da* 
eecrating moequce and tombs and doiog everything in their 
power to pay off old scores by insulting the Muhammadan 
religion. 

AH Adil Shall had now got thoroughly disgusted with the 
arrogance and overbearing pride of this fcoyfr king, and, as 
both Nizam Shah and Eutub Shah had good cause, too, to wish 
him and his kingdom exterminated, it was no difficult task 
to induce these kings to join him in a great war against this 
infldel. To seal the compact with Nizam Sh^b. Ali Adil Shah 
gave bis sister Hidayat Sultana in marriage to prince Murtaza, 
SOD of Nizam Shah, and, in lutum, the latter gave his daughter, 
the famous Chand Bibi, to Ali Adil Shah together with the 
fort of SholapuT. Ali Barid of Bidar also joined the eonfed* 
racy \ and the whole body marched in the direction of Bija¬ 
nagar in Decemher, 1664. At the Eistna, south of Talikot, 
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tliej found Bamraj, witl3 immense forces, encamped on the 
oti.en aide and holding the forde of the river. Finding their 
means of progress stopped, the Muhammadans had recourse 
to a ruse. They sent on men up Uio river some little dis¬ 
tance to gather boats and other means of creasing, and 
they followed leisurely themselves. The enemy, deceived by 
this move, crowded up the river to defend the upper fords 
leaving the lower ones almost undefended. This was what 
the Muhammadans expected; and doubling back sharp during 
the night, they crossed at the fords before the Bgacagar troops 
awoke to a sense of their negligence and danger. The latter 
fell back, and now took place one of the greatest of Indian 
battles, memorable foi having dedded the fate of the great 
kingdom of Bijanagar. Tlie two armies rapidly drew up in bat¬ 
tle array some miles eouth of the river. The Muhammadan 
front wae formed up with Ali Ad 11 Shah on the right, Kutub 
Shah and Ali Band on the left, and Xieain Shah with bis artil¬ 
lery in the centre. Bamraj’s pride knew no bounds, and it even¬ 
tually cost him hie life; for. spurning the entreaties of his attoo- 
dante to be mounted, he eaid his enemies were not worth it, 
and he remained seated in bis palankin. When he found the 
Muharnmadans pressing him heavily, he had his silken tent 
pitched and his treasure brought and placed about him, and he 
promised rieh rewards to his troops when they should make the 
Muhammadans fly. The display of this promised treasure so 
indted bis men that the Muhammadans were for a time driven 
back, but Kisam Shall, hastily summoning to his aid Eutub and 
Barid. soon regained their lost ground. In fact the Mubaio- 
madans at this crisis were so hard pressed that Nizam Shah, 
fearing it was going U1 with them, determined to put himself 
in the thickest of the fight and become a ^aSioda !^; and at 
the same time he gave swords to the eunuchs of bis harem with 
instructions to put his wives to deeth if they saw hW £^11. 


*Ose killed in wax in defeoM of the faitb, and therefore s msrtjr, e 
eririog a msrlTr’a reward. 
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All Adil Shall, with hia artillery, attacked Talmiaj, the eWer 
brother ftf^Kamraj, and forced him back intc the mwn body 
under Raioraj. This caused the ntmost confusion and dia* 
order in bia ranks, and Ramraj soon realised the ugly fact 
that he wm completely surrmmdod by the Muhammadans. 
Nizam Shah, finding AH Adil Shah’e position on his right va¬ 
cant, began to be very anxious as be did not know of tbe lat¬ 
ter’s successful flanking movement, and colling up Kumi Khan, 
tbe oificer in charge of bia artilleiy, ordered Iris guns into ac¬ 
tion. Tho sudden discharge of the battery had an immediate 
efh>ct; tbe enemy's elephants took fright, and there was soon 
a general stampede of men, hones, and elephants in the ut- 
most confusion. Each man looked to bis own safety; officers 
forsook their troops, and troops dees rtod their officers; even 
the attendants of tbe great Bamraj himself fled fiom the field 
terror stricken, and left him to the tender mercies of hie ene¬ 
mies. Kuini Klion, following up, stumbled upon him badly 
wounded with none save his faithful rslativo Dilpatrao by him. 
Euml Khan hurried off with Iris captive to Nizam Sliah, and the 
latter was at drst rather disposed to be lenient with him; but 
bdng reproachod by Kasim Bog Tabrezi, a relative, with 
shewing favour to a kafir, he st once ordered his head to 
bo struck offi ^’hen the Hindus aaw their leader's head 
hoisted up aloft upon a spear they know all hope was gone, 
and those few, who wore still making any stand, fled from the 
field. Tho Miihamnmrlan^ followed them up for miles, and 
the country between the field of battle and Anogundl was 
strewn with the dead and dying. It Is said that it took the 
clerks and others twelve days to number the slain and wound¬ 
ed. It is estimated tliat, without exaggeration, there must 
have been at least 1^0,000 troops engaged in ibis battle. 

For twenty days the combined forces baited to allow of 
ihw wounded being attended to, and then maTcbcd into Bi- 
Janagar where they lomoincd for some time. The greater pari 
of the city was destroyed, and Bijaoagar was henceforth blotted 
out from the roll of living cities. The date of the great bat* 
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t]« of Talikot is given in vArious chronogrAiris, One says 
"Victory of roligion an‘l death of tho accui'sed," fsom which 
tho letters give tho date A. H. 072 (A. D, 1564-5). Another 
is given by Ferisbta/ " Murder of Rem raj," wliicb, he says, 
gives, after the subtraction of one letter equivalent to Z. A. H. 
972. Nia&ni Sliah is said to have sent the hood of Ramraj as 
a signiheant warning to Iinad-ul*Mulk who Lad been plun¬ 
dering his districts. 

AU obtained possession, by this victory, of the forts of 
Raiclior and Madgnl, and, After enforcing bia authority over 
these places, and leaving thorn in proper hands, he returned to 
Bgapur, where, with the wealth ho ba<l obtained in the gen¬ 
eral plunder of Bijanagar, he began, and carried out, that most 
necessary and desirable work—the walling in, and fortidcation 
of, the whole city of Bijapur. Hitherto the only completely 
defended portion of tho capital was tho citadel, but a great 
town had grown up around it which was completely at tbs 
mercy of an invader. This undertaking was completed in 
A. H. 973 (A D. 1605). 

The avarice of AU Adil Shall led him to think of fol¬ 
lowing up the defeat of Bamrig by an attack on Paigsnda, 
and for this purpose he doepatebod an army under Kish war 
Khan to invade the south, Kutub Shah, becoming jealous 
of his continued acquisitions of territory, and fearing his 
power might eventually become so great that there would 
be no witlistanding liiiu, induced Kisam Shah to join blm in 
seizing upon tliU opportunity, when Ids troops wore away in 
the south, to ewcep down upon B\]apnr and take the pride out 
of AU Adil SluJj. Accordingly they marched against the city, 
and wore beginning to make themselves very disagreeable 
wheu, in tite midst of an attack jiiado on tho oneiuy by AU 
Adil Shah, a cloud of dust was seen to rise on the eouiliem 
horizon. Presently the outline of a conaiderable body of 
horse was made out in full gallop towards Bijapur, and, while 
both sides were wondering whether it was friend or foe, Kish- 
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war Khan, with 80,000 horw, daahed headlong into the enemy’s 
ranks and scattered them. Tliis surprise completely upset 
them, and many prisoners were taken, amongst them being 
Molana Inayat UUa, a near relaWve of Ni 2 am Shah, AXi 
Adil Shah sent a respectful message to Nizam Shah telling 
him that he did not wieh to push matters further, but that ho 
could not be reaponsiblo for the actions of Kish war Khan, who 
was bent on revengo, and he advised him to return to bis 
home. Thinking prudence tho better part of valour, Nizam 
Shah complied, but as soon as he felt himeelf on his legs again 
he once more essayed to try results with Bijapur. Kishwar 
Khan proceeded against him, but, owing to splits and dis- 
aeneions among his odlcers, the enemy overcame the Bijapur 
troops and Kishwar Khan hiraself was killed. All Adil Shah 
was thus obliged to take the field in person and retrieve the 
lost honours of war. After this, an expedition under Ankas 
Khan marched agidnst and captured Adoni. Then Ali Adit 
Shah made an unsucceaiful raid againet Palganda which he 
had to ahandoa 

During tho rslgna of Tusaf, Ismail, and Ibrahim I., the 
BjjapuT troops had been brought into contact with a new power 
on the coast. Goa, and the coast districts, liad fallen to the lot 
of Tusaf Adil Shah on his revolt, it having been, up to that 
tirne, an outlying province of the Bahmani kingdom. A fleet 
had been collected that used to cruise along these shores, and 
thaw ships Taseo da Gama came Into contact with when he came 
in sight of the Indian coast in U08. H© evidently had a 
brush with them, for it is said he took its commander, a Spa* 
nieh /ow, prisoner. In 1510 Atfonso de Albuquerque arrived 
before Goa with a great fleet, and, after acme terittaoco on tbe 
partof the Bijapur troops, took possession of it, and entered it 
in great triumph. Three months after this a strong expedition 
was despatched from Bijapur, which soon drove tbe Portuguese 
back to their ships; hut before the year was out, the latter, 
strengthened by a fresh squadron from Europe, appeared once 
mote before the fort, and taking it by assault, drove the king’s 
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troops from thd with great slaugliter. Annoyed by tbe 
part tbd Mubammad&ns of the dty had played in turning 
about from one side to the other aa suited their purpose; Albu¬ 
querque set loose hie soldiers upon them and spared neither 
man. woman, or child. One of the most fearful massacres re¬ 
corded in the anoals of Indian History, accompanied with the 
most barbarous cruelty, then ensued. Ee then put the city in 
a thorough state of defence and overhauled its forts, turrets 
and bastions, repairing them where necessary. In 1570 the 
kings of the Dekhan combined in an attempt to oust the For- 
tuguesa Aii Adil Shah with 100,000 men and S,140 elephants 
be^eged the city for ten months but was in the end obliged 
to retire. 

Ali Adil Shah after this marched gainst the forte of Tergal, 
Dbarwar, and Bankapnr, wresting them from the feudal chiefs 
nominally under the orders of the brother of Ramraj. Leav¬ 
ing Mustafa Khan in oha^ of Bankapur, and reinstating the 
other ehiefs as his own vaesals, he returned to Bljapur. 

In a dispute with a slave from Qulburgah regarding the 
return of certain Jewels which had belonged to his daughter, 
AH Adil Shah was struck in Iho bowels by him with a dagger, 
from the efTeet of which he immediately died. This happened 
in A. H. 9S8 (A. D. 1660), and he was burled in a very 
plain looking tomb in the south-weet comer of the ^ty. 
Many works of uUlity are ascribed to him. among which are 
the walls around the city. The Oagan Mahal, 15C1; the Chand 
Bauri; the groat Jama Mosque which was left well in hand 
by him ; the Anand Mahal; and bis own tomb. On one of 
the bastions of the fori of B^chor is an inscription of his reign 
recording the building of the same by Tahir Khan in A. H- 
978 (A. D. 1670). In it All’s full name and title is given 
as Abu Al-Musaffer A’U A’adil-Shah.* He built the fort of 
Shahsdnig under the superviwon of Mir Nairoat Ulla in 966 
fA D, 1658). The suburb of Shahapur was laid out under 

* Indian Antiquary. VoL XL. 130. 
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£ishw&r Khtn in 967 (A. D. 1269). He built tbe H&rya 
Mah&l in 9;88 (A, D. 1560); the fort of Dbarwar ia A. H, 976 
(A. D. 1567); the forks of Sbab&nur and Bankapnr ia A. S. 
9SJ (A. D. X676); and be laid ont the ITadb and Bara Imam 
gardens io A H. 976 and 974 (A. D. 1668 and 1566) reapeo' 
tiveJ^. A chronogram gives the data of bis death in tbe Per* 
elan equivalent of ibe words ‘'He saw oppression/' A. H. 98$. 

Xbrahlm(XI.) AdUSbah, lS80'-ie2 i —Immediately 
upon the news ofAdil Shah's death heeomiag known, there 
was groatalarm and confusion In the city. Tbe nobles gathered 
in groups and whispered their misgivings, and eagerly quee- 
'Uoned one another as to what was about to happen. The king 
had left no issue, and It was doubtful who should succeed him. 
By common consent they appealed to Afsal Khan, who con¬ 
vened a meeting of some of tbe leading men with tbe result that 
they decided that the young Ibrahim, the king'e nephew, and 
son of bis brother Tahmasp, was the next of kin, and should 
boioitalled as king. AccWingly, and without further loss 
of time, Ibrahim was brought forth, was seated upon the mas-^ 
Bad, and the royal umbrella was raised above him. Hero he 
received the salntaUons of the people and was hailed as king 
Ibrahim II. Ho was generally called Ibrahim Jagat Gir 
(Ibrahim, the holder of the world). 

Kamil Khan, aa officer of high standing, took upon himsolf 
the ehief power and care of the state, the king ^ing but a 
child of nine years of age. But with his power grew bis /am¬ 
bition and avarice, and, as with others befors him, ha^on' 
committed the fatal error of aspiring to powers thafc/wer© 
vested in tbe king alone. He began to use tbe treasm^as be 
thought fit, and he is charged with having transferr/d much 
of ite contents to his own coflera He became doily Jaox 9 ar¬ 
rogant. harsh, and overbearing, and was oven most VioMvil to 
the Queen-mother, Chand BibL Resenting hia nidi conduct, 
she set about tc devise means for his removal, aau she was 
seconded in her efforts by those who wore tirey of Kamil 
Khan’s behaviour. She sent a woman’s dress andl a spiuning 
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whe«] to Kiahwat Ehan and oommaaded bim either to rid 
them of thie man or to doc tbie dress and ait at^e wheel. 
Eiehwar Chan, stung to action by this taunt, wont off at onoe 
with a company of desperadoes in search of Kamil Khan. 
They found him superintending a building that was in pro* 
gross, and, as tboy advanced towards him, he, suspecting their 
intentions, climbed over and dropped from the wall into the 
ditch. Ee succeeded in reaching his house, and, taking all 
the money and jewels he could carry, fied from the city in the 
direction of Gulburgah. On finding that Kamil Khan had 
left the city, Kish war Khan sent armed men in pursuit, who, 
coining up with him four or five miles from the gates, plun¬ 
dered him and brought bscic his beo^l. He had been in power 
but a little over two months when his punishment overtook 
bim. 

A consultation now took place between Kiihwar Khan, 
Murtasa Khan, Asy'u, Shah Kasim, Qballb Khan, and Hotbar 
Khan, loading men of the city, about the appointment of a 
successor to Kamil Khan. Words ran high and a general 
quarrel took place; weapons were drawn, a froo fight ensued, 
and blood was ehed within tho palace. Kish war Khan ie 
said to have pressed the accoptauce of the ofilce upon Afaal 
Khan who had hitherto kept aloof from theso broils, but in 
reality he assumed the full powers of the sacoc himself, 
hlizam Shah and Kutub Shah, taking advantage of this state 
of affairs, found a pretext for marching against Bijapur. 
KisKwar Khan urged Afaal Khan to lead the troops against 
thejn. Afsal Khan thereupon joined the army with several 
of the leading nobles, and leading it first against Kutub Shah, 
and then agunsl .Nixam Shah, succeeded in defeating both. 
News now reached the camp of the evil doings of KisLwar 
Khan at home. The nobles in camp unitedly wrote to Chanel 
Bibi, and she advised that Mustafa Khan, Governor of Banka* 
pur, should be called to the capital and appointed in the place 
of Kishwar Khan. The latter, hearing of this, at once sent a 
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Gm&Il forc< oft under Amui Khan against Must^a Khan. 
They stormed and took Baakapur and compelled him to flee 
for protection to another fort under a Hindu Chief; but, just 
as he was being hoisted up over the walle bj a rope lei down 
for that purpoee, he was seized and murdered. Chand Bibi, 
much incensed at this cowardly action of Kish war Khan, 
cbargud him with hia treachery, but, having become more im¬ 
pudent and dating than ever now that his rival was removed, he 
had the Queen sent in custody to Satara and there imprisoned. 

Wlien this news readied the army in the fleld, Ikhlaa Khan, 
with a large force, immediately marched to Bijapur. Kish- 
war Khan not having a su£dent body of men at command to 
oppose him, gathered up hie valuables and made for Ahmad- 
nagar. Here, having heard of his perfldicus behaviour, they 
would have nothing to do with him and drove him from the 
place. He then entered the territory of Kutub Shah, where 
he was Hen tided by a man of Mustafa Khan's boiuehold who 
murdered him and thus avenged the death of his master. 
Kishwar Khan'e power had only lasted over a peri^ of four 
monthe when he mot with the fate of hie predecessor. 

One of tbo first acts of Ikblas Khan on his arrival at the 
capital was to send and release Chand Bibi and have her 
brought back to Bijapur. Ikblas Khan was appointed to the 
guardianship of the young king, and Aati*ul-din, cousin 
of Afsal Khan, still held charge of the treasury. It was 
found that Kishwar Khan had carried off the royal seal, so 
business had to bo transacted with a substitute found in the 
treasury until, after a short time, a slave of Kishwar Khan 
arrived with the ori^na! from Qolcondah. Ikblas Khan de¬ 
termined to hand over the wives and children of Kishwar 
Khan to the sweepers and shoetoakers, but the more humane 
BaH-nl-din pleaded hard on thrir behalf and succeeded in 
saving them this disgrace. 

Taking Hvanfcage of the state of anarchy now prevail ng at 
Bijapur, acd the fact that the army was dispersed in different 
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directiona—pftrt tjoder Afzal Kh&n in the norib, part away on 
th© expedition that was sent against Muetafa Khro. ajid the 
rest having been retained by Elahwar Elian at the capital for 
his own purposes—the ever restless king of Abmadnagar, con> 
jointly with Kutub Shah, again invaded Bijapui territory. 
Afsal Khan finding himself too weak to oppose the combined 
forces fcU back on Bijapur. At this time a general scramble 
was going on among the nobles of Bijapur, aocoinpanied with 
bloodshed and imprisonments, for possession of the higher 
offices of state, and more espodally for that of ToHl. So much 
engaged were they with these troubles in the city tlmt no re* 
sistance was offered to the enemy in the field, and Bhoaad-ul* 
Mu Ik brought up a force and invested Bijapur- During these 
troubles within, Afaal Khan was arreatod, imprisoned, and 
eventually put to deatli; Ka(i»ul'din wai also imprisoned, and 
Shah Abul Hasan was appointed Vakil Dilavar Khan and 
Hamid Khan were also appointed to high offices. There were 
only 3,000 horse in the city, but, notwithstanding this, the 
enemy without could make little impression upon it, and so 
confined themselves to the plundering and the destruction of 
the suburbs. At length the rains came on and the confeder* 
ato forces, seeing it was useless remaining as thoy wore, raised 
the siege and returned to their own homes. The manage* 
ment of the state was now entirely in the bands of the Abys¬ 
sinian nobles who dispersed the Dekhanis by sending them off 
to take charge of the various forts and other military stations 
tnroughout the kingdom. 

Kutub Shah, however, renewed the war by sending an 
army under Mir Zanjhil Istrabadi agunet Bijapur. Dilavar 
Elhan was selected to take the field agidnst him, and was so 
successful, that be routed the enemy and followed him up to 
the gates of Golcondah, capturing ISO elephants, with horses 
and other booty. Ikhlae Khan, who remained at the capital 
in chai^ of the home troops, now coveted the position held 
by Dilawar Khan, and, to be enabled to geon it without oppo- 
sitiou, he induced the king to send an order to Dilawar Khan 
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infiteucting him to wmam in the field until futther ordew. 
He also »ent orders to Dilavar £ban to send in all the ele* 
pheats and other booty. Thia ga^e the latter great offence, 
and, guepec^g IkbJaa Khan's manceuviee, he marched rapidly 
on Byapuc. In the meanwhile a quarrel had taken placo be¬ 
tween Ikhlae Khan and Hamid Khan abont the poMeeiion of 
an elephant. Ikhlae Khan accused Hamid Khan of unlawful 
possession of an elephant, while the latter accused the former 
of haying possessed himself, illegally, of certain districts and 

landi. Kami d Khan was seconded by Dilarar Khan and Haidar 
Khan, and Ikhlas Khan finding argument of no ayail gathered 
together troops and guns before the wtadel which he forth, 
with began to hewege. He was oppoeeJ by the others, and 
for leyeral days fighting was cartiod on around the citadel gate. 
Other nobles, not implicated in this quarrel, tried to bring 

about a rMoncilialion, but, owing to the ill nature of Ikhlae 

Khan, th^r efforts were of no ayaiL Thus the quarrel was 
kept up for two months when Ikhlas Khan, getting the worst 
of the situation, and b«ng deserted by most of hie men, came 
to tctme and returned to his home. Dilayar Khan now advie- 
ed him to make a pilgrimage to ifakka, and Ik)das Khan, see* 
ing tho futility of rem^ng any longer in Bijapur, agreed, and 
set out on his journey; but as soon as bo reached the fort 
of Murtasabad (Miraj> he was immediately imprisonod and 
blinded, Subsequently king Ibrahim granted him a jag- 
kir for his maintenance Jwhich be enjoyed until 1597 when 
be died. 

Abul Haean had been ousted end Dilarer Khan now held 
the reins. Hamid Khan was a quiot man and mucli averse to 
quarrels, so he offered little opposition to the designs of his 
friend; but, nevertheless, a feeling of uneasiness beset him, 
and be watched tho intriguee of Dilavar Khan with great 
anxiety- This strained relationship between the two, increased 
by Dilevar Kbnn'a own suspicions, led to ill feeling and even¬ 
tually to the imprisonment of Hamid Khan and confiscation 
of all bis property. 
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Dil&var ^&o now ruled Alone, “but, though cruel ^g. 
friend, to his credit it is recorded tbst be ruled well and 
I 7 . He caused Abul Hasan, whom he bad imprisoned, to 
blinded and put to death. four sons were well provided 
for, and to each was ^ven the command of S,000 troops. In 
this manner did Dilavar £han make himself secure, and he 
materlallj curtailed the power and influence of Ohand Bibi. 
The king himself was even obedient and submissiva to him, 
and consequently feared him. In order to improve the rela* 
tionship between Bijapur and the states of Ahmadnagar 
and Golcondah, Dilawar Kban brought about the marriage of 
Ibrahim’s aister, Ehadijah Sultana, with the son of Murtaaa 
Nisam Sbah, and that of the daughter of Kutub Shah with 
Ibrahim Adil Shah. 

It seems to have occurred to Dilavar Khan about this time 
to dethrone Ibrahim and place bis brother Ismidl, who was 
imprisoned in the fort of Uuitafabad, on the throne in his 
place. This came to the ears of the king and bis mother, and 
soon became known to the general public. Host of the nobles 
and the bulk of the populace were 10 indignant at ibis that 
they but awaited the slightest bint from the king to wreak 
their vengeance upon Dilavar Khan, and he, being fearful (or 
his life, conflned himself for several days to bis own bouse, 
not daring to show himself in public. On sending a message 
of great hnmility to the king, and pretending that be was 
very wrongfully used in being unreasonably suspected of 
evil designs against the king, the latter i^oftoued towards him, 
hsd him escorted with honour to the palace, and they became 
for a timo reconciled. Dilavar Khan now began to provide 
against a future emergency of this sort by increasing his own 
troopa To these be added five or siz thousand horsemen, 
and the king was induced to give over considerable bodies of 
his own troops to the command of Dilavar Klian’s sons. 

About this rime a disagreement en.<)ued between Burhan 
Shah and h» brother Murtasa Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, 
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instructjag bim to toPAia in the field until futther order*. 
He also sent orders io Dilav&r Eban to send in all the eJe* 
phante and other booty. This gave the latter great offence, 
and, fluapeoUag Ikblaa Khan's manceuvres, be inarched rapidly 
on ^apur. In the meanwhile a quarrel had taken place be¬ 
tween Ikhlas Khan and Hamid Eban about the posseseion of 
an elephant Ikhlas Khan accused Hamid Khan of unlawful 
possession of an elephant, while the latter accused the former 
of having poaseaeed himself, illegally, of certain district* and 
land a Hamid Khan was ssoooded by Dili var Khan and Haidar 
Khan, and Ikhlaa Khan finding argcraent of no avail gathered 
together troops and guns before the wladel which he forth, 
with began to besiege. He wae opposed by the others, and 
for several days fighting was carried on around the citadel gate. 
Other nobles, not implicated in this quarrel, tried to bring 
about a reconciliation, but, owing to the ill nature of Ikhlas 
Khan, thsir efforts were of no avdL Thus tl»e quarrel was 
kept up for two months when Ikhlas Khan, getting the worst 
of the situation, and being deserted by most of his rneo, came 
to terms and relumed to his home. Dilavar Khan now advis¬ 
ed him to mako a pilgrimage to Makka, and Ikhlas Khan, see¬ 
ing the futilily of remaining any longer in Bijapur, agreed, and 
set out on bis journey; but as soon as he reached the fort 
of Murtasaha^l (Miraj) ho was immediately imprisoned and 
blinded. Subsequently king Ibrahim granted him a jag- 
hir for his maintenance [which he enjoyed until 1697 when 
he died. 

Ahul Hasan had been ousted and Dilavar Khan now held 
the reins. Hamid Khan was a quiet man and mucli averse to 
quarrels, so he offered little opposition to the designs of bis 
friend; but, nevertheless, a feeling of uneasiness beset him, 
and be watched the intrigues of Dilavar Khan with great 
anxiety. This strained rolationahip between the two, increased 
by Dilavar Khan's own suspicions, led to ill feeling and even¬ 
tually to the imprisonment of Hamid Khan and confiscation 
of ail his property. 
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Dil&yar Khan aow ruled alone, but, though cruel ir as- 
friend, to his credit it is recorded that he ruled well and ^re¬ 
ly. He caused Abul Hasan, whom he had imprisoned, (o 
blinded and put to death. HU four sons were well provided 
for, and to each was giren the commend of 2,000 troops, In 
this manner did Dllavat Ehan make himself secure, and he 
materially curtailed the power and influence of Oband Bibb 
The king himself was even obedient and submissive to bim. 
and consequently feared him. In order to improve the rela¬ 
tionship between Bijapur and the states of Ahmadnagar 
and Golcondab, Dilawar Kban brought about the marriage of 
Ibrahim's sister, EhadijaU Sultana, with the son of Murtaza 
Nisam Sbab, and that of the daughter of Kutub Shah with 
Ibrahim Adil Shah. 

It seems to have occurred to Dilavar Khan about this time 
to dethrone Ibrahim and place his brother IimaJl, who was 
imprisoned In the fort of Muetafabad, on the throne in hli 
place. Thie came to the ears of the king and hie mother, and 
soon became known to the general public. Most of the nobles 
and the bulk of the populace were so indignant at this that 
they but aWMted the lightest hint from the king to wreak 
tbelr vengeance upon Dilavar £han, and he, being fearful for 
hii life, condned himself for several days to hie own house, 
not daring to show himself In public. On sending a message 
of great humility to the king, and pretending that he was 
very wrongfully used in being unreasonably suspected of 
evil designs against the king, the latter softened towards him, 
had him escorted witli honour to the palace, and they became 
for a time reconciled. Dilavar Khan now began to provide 
agalnel a future emergoncy of ibis sort by increasing his own 
troops. To these he added five or six thousand liorsemen, 
and the king was induced to give over considerable bodies of 
his own troops to the command of Dilavar Khan’s sons. 

About this time a disagreement ensued between Burhan 
Shah and his brother 3Iurtaza yizaru Sliah of Ahmaclnagar, 
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whicV mthft former seeking tbe assistaoce of Baja 

A.haa of Butbanpur and Ibi&him Adil Shah. Jamal Khait, 
chief of bhe Ahmadnagar army, had conceived a plan to 
neb up Ismail, the son of Burhan Shah, upon the throne, lb* 
tahim and Dilavar Khan eat out to assist Burhan Shah, hut 
were met by Jamal iChan who at first tried to come to terms 
with them. Dilavar Khan would hear of nothing short of 
taking Jamal Khan prleoner. and. against the advice of Ibra* 
him, he advaneed against him. At the ouUet he was success* 
ful, notwithstanding the treachery of Ain*ul*Mu1k and An- 
Was Khan who deserted him at the last moment ■, but whilst 
his troops were dispersed and engaged in plunder, the enemy, 
rallying round their prince Ismail, returned to the cliarge and 
compelled him to fly. Dilavar, on joining tho King, urged 
him to retreat with all hsate to Shahadmg. On arrival they 
found all tbeir property and munitions of war, which had beoD 
left there for safety, bad been plundered, so they wore obliged 
to send to Bgapur for fresh stores to replace them. 

Jamal Khan, after returning to Abmadnagar for fresh mate- 
rial of war, set out to attack Burhan Shab in Berar, On thia 
Dilavar Khan despatched a cosriderabla body of horsa to 
worry Jamal Khan when be should bo engaged with Burhan 
Shah, but Jamal Khan getting news of this move hurried on 
to give battle to Burbui Shah, before the Byapur horse should 
arrive. An action ensued and Burhan Shah was getting into 
difficul rice when Dilavar Khan's horse arrived and turned the 
fortunos of the day. Jamal Khan fell in this action, being 
pierced by an arrow. Burhau Shah at once repured to Ah- 
piadnagar, where be bad himself proclaimed king, and sent 
Ismail into confinement in the fortress of Lobargadb. 

Dilavar Khan vf&a blamed for the very heavy losses oc- 
casiioDed by this campaign, and Ibrahim, weatyiDg of his yoke, 
began to plan means of ridding himself of it. He sent an 
obscure Hindu servant to Ain-ul-Mulk and Ankas Khan tell¬ 
ing them that be was pretty well disgusted with the arrogance 
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of Dilavar Kh&n and would gladly avail bimsalf of ih^Ir 
sistance if thaj would continue to bo loyal to him as (heir fore- 
fathers had bean to his house before him. At midnight the 
king loft bis palace, and, with a few trusty followers, went 
over to the camp of Am-ul>mulk. In the morning, Dilavac 
Khan, counting on the attachment of the rest of the nobles to 
huo, imagined they would, at his command, immediatoly give 
up the king ■, and on thie assnmptioa ho proceeded with great 
pomp to whero the king was and insolently demanded of him 
by whose authority he had left the p^ace. The king, without 
answering him, and feeling greatly ineonsod at his conduct, 
ordered one of hie men to chastise him. This man, flourishing 
bis sword, struck him from his horse, Dilavar Khan was 
wounded but not fatally, and was at once removed by his 
men. He timn, seeing thero was no chance for liim at Bija- 
pur, fled to Bidar and thonco to Abmadnagar, where it is said 
he was received with honour and given a high post in the 
public works department of the stat^ 

Men who were now disappointed in not getting the appoint- 
monte they wished began to work mischief between Ah* 
roadnagar and Bijapur, with the result that Burhan Hiram 
Shah sent an army against Bijapur. Dilavar Khan accom¬ 
panied this force, and they met the Bijapur troops on tbs 
bauks of the Bhanorah. Hero Dilavar Khan sent a very 
humble messago to king Ibrahim promising to come bock if 
be would give him a deed gimrantccing his life and property. 
This the king granted, and Dilavar Khan came back to Bga- 
pur with the secret iutontion of revenging himself tipon the 
king when he agdn got into power. But cunning was met 
with cunning, and the king no sooner bed him in his hands 
than he blinded and imprisoned him in the fnvt of Satara, 
tolling him he promised him his life and pi'operty and he had 
kept his promise. Dilavar Khan was then upwonls of eighty 
years of age, and he is said to have lived ten years longer in 
confinoruent before he died. 

0 
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Ibrahim cov directed bis attention to Bnrban Nisam Shah 
vho hod .taken up a strong position on the river Bhitoa. 
Bumi Khan was despatched with an army ag^at him, and 
VM soon confronted by Kur Khan Bekhanl with 12,000 horse, 
X battle was fought, when Kiaam Shah's forces gave way and 
doiily £ed, leaving in the hands of the victon 100 elephants, 
a great number of honea and other booty, Burhan Nisam 
Shah now sought peace, hut Ibrahim only consented to it on 
hUf destroying the fortified position he bad established op the 
Bhiaa, Buihan Shah next tampered with Ain-ul-mulk and 
Ankas Khan, who were already estranged from their king, 
and induced them to take n]i tlie cauao of Ibtd^, brother of 
Ibrahim, and to proclaim him king. The plan was put in 
hand, and A)n*ul-mulk and his colleague, professing the 
greatest loyalty to Ibrahim, were secretly winning over others 
to their aida Eventaslly, when tho plot was conaidared ripe 
for ezeoatioQ, they liberated Ismul from his imprisonuient at 
Belgaum, soisod the fort, and proclaimed him king. Ibrahim 
despatohed Alyas Khan with troopa to quell this disturbance, 
but when tho latter found that both Ain-ul-mulk and Ankas 
Khan wore among the rebels, and that they had become toe 
powerful to oppose with the handful of troops he had brought 
with him, he returned to Byapur. The king now freed Ha¬ 
mid Khan, whom Dilavar Khan had imprisoned. Hamid 
Khan set out for the scone of the disturbance (1694), and as 
ho neared the army of the Pretender he sent znesseges to Ain* 
ul*mulk telling him he had escaped from Biji^ur, and, with 
his troops, was coming to join thoir camp. Deceived by this, 
Ain*u1-mulk made great preparations to receive Hamid Khan 
with all honour. In this way the latter was allowed to march 
close up to tho camp, his men beiog on the olert for their 
leader's ugnal. Ain-ul-mulk’s army, thrown ofi their guard 
by the magniticcnt arrangements for the reception of Hamid 
Khan, were suddenly arouu^d to tho real state of afiurs 1>y an 
unespected discharge of Hamid Khan's artillery in their midst 
All was confu.'iign in an instant, and, os Ain-ul-mulk on- 
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deavouiiog to rftUy hia tcoopa, ho was knocked off Us 
horso and was subsequo&U;7 beheaded laxiuul was t^kezi pn> 
soDor, blifided, and placed in stiict coDfinement where he eoon 
sickened and died The ann^ of Ahmadnagar, which was 
coming to the assistance of the rebels, had proceeded a short 
distance on their way, when, hearing of this defeat, they re> 
turned. Hamid Ehan marched ba^ to Bijapur in triumph, 
where honours and distinction awUted him at his sovereign's 
hand. 

Burhan Kisam Shah soon after this was taken suddenly ill, 
and, calling Ibrahim, his eldest son, to his uds, proclUmed him 
his heln On his death, Ibrahim was proclaimod king, and he at 
once proceeded to wreak vengeance on tbo king of Bijapur for 
having defeated his father. Ibrahim Adii SbaU moved out 
against him, and an action took place, in which Ibrahim 
hlisam Shah was killed, having been, shot through the should¬ 
ers with an arrow. The Ahmadnagar forces Bed, and the 
Bijapur troops returned to ShaUadrug where Ibrahim Adil 
Shah had awaited them. Thence they proceeded together to 
Bgapur, having halted awhile on the banka of the Bhima on 
account of tho Muburran, and entered the city amidst great 
rejoicings. Tho streets wore profusely decorated and bril¬ 
liantly illuminated. Ibrahim entoretl his capital on the 14& 
Muhurram 1004 (A. D. 1506) and proceeded to tho Anand 
Mahal where he distributed rewarda axul addressed hie troops. 
He DOW applied himself to business, and was very aseiduoua 
in it* execution, attending many home doily in public darbar, 
where he heard and disposed of petitions, and dispensed justice 
to the poor. All were well pleased with his rule, and none 
were able to find fault with It. 

Great dissenwons now arose among the nobles of Ahmad- 
nagai*. Mary u Khan had token possewion of tho fort and trea¬ 
sury, and bad thus aroused the ill-feeliiiga of the other nobles. 
This culminated in a skirmish between tlie Habshis and Dek- 
hanis, resulting in a victory for the former. Manju Khan now 
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wrote to the prince Shah Uuiad, son of Akbar Padehah, ter 
come ^ith«aU baate and take over the fort of Abinadn^;ar. 
The prince was not slow to use this faroorable opportunity of 
gaining a footing In the Dekhan, and accordingly started off 
towards the city. But before he arriTed Manju Khan bad 
overcome the Hababis, and, not needing his assistance any 
longer, now refused to g^ve up tbe fort Upon tbis Mnrod 
surrounded it, when Manju Khan, who was nobly eeconded in 
his efforts by Ohand Bibi, applied* to Bijapur for holpi 
Ibrahim at first sent Bafi*ul-din to Shahadrug, and thence to 
Ahmadnogar to try and reconcile the nobles, who wore still 
holding aloof from ono another, and to enduce thorn to com¬ 
bine against their oommon enemy. Chand Bibi had made the 
journey from Bijapur to Abmadnagar with her niece, KLodijah 
Sol tana, on tbo occasion of the marriage of the latter to Mur* 
tasa Nizam Shah, and she never afterwards returned. Bafi> 
uhdin succeeded in bringing about a better feeling, but It did 
not lut long, and very soon all was in confusion again. Chand 
Bibi, who was at the head of tbe party confined to the fort, 
despdring of the assistanoo ever arriving which she had asked 
from Ibrahim Adil Shah, was obliged to come to terms with 
the Moghols by ceding the Berars to them. 

In the year lOOS (A. D. 15 DO) Ibrahim deterinicod to re¬ 
move tho eeat of government from Bijapur to a more pleasant 
spot four miles out to the west. Hero be began to build a 
new city, and ordered his nobles and all the leading moi^diants 
of the town to construct their residences and places of biisinoss 
here. The public works gensially, with the construction of 
tbe royal palaces and the forrificatlons, were intrusted to 
Nawab Shavas Khan. It u said that upwards of 20,000 oitizana 
and labourers were gatlietod together for thie new venture, 
and it was Ibrahim’s wish to build such a city as would not 
have its equal in Hindustan. Money was iiaelj lent from the 
treasury to tliose who wished to build, and soon great rivaliy 
sprang up among the nobles in ihait attempts to outdo one 
another in tbe erection of their palaces. The new city was 
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called Nauraapar; but its progress was suddenly interrupted, 
tradition says, by tbe astrologers who warned the Iceng that if 
he removed from Bijapur it would be attended with evil re« 
suits. Another account telb us that the new dty continued 
to ijicrec3e, and was well populated and adorned with public 
and other buddings, up to the year 1084 (A. D. 1024) when 
Halik Ambar came down upon B^apur with sixty thousand 
horse. He plundered and destroyed the suburbs together with 
llauraspur, whose walls and fortifications had not been cotQ> 
pleted; and from that year Ibrahim, having all his works 
destroyed, abandoned the idea of a now uty. * 

When Akbar hhuaelf penetrated into the Dokhan aod be- 
^eged Ahmadnagar ho sent such a message to Ibrahim, as 
is said to have astounded the Bijapur eouii, regarding the 
non-payment of the annual tribute. But matters were soon 
placed on a more satisfactory footing by the betrothal of Sul¬ 
tana Begam, Ibrahim’s daughter, to prince Danial. The mar¬ 
riage, however, did not take place until Danial rotomed from 
Burhanpur to Ahmadnagar some rive years later; but in the 
same year he died from excessive drinking, 

Malik Ambar placed .Murtasa Nizam Shah on the thione, and 
proceeded, with the assistance of troops from Bijapur, against 
the Hoghals. The Dekhanis oventuaJly succeoded in driv¬ 
ing them out of the fort of Ahmatlnagar and took posseesion 
of it themselves. Tliei*® now followed fcoiiuent quarrels be¬ 
tween Murtaza Nizam Shah and Malik Ambar, anditwae 
only by the intervention of Ibrahim who pointed out to them 
the danger of party disputes while the enemy wae only watch¬ 
ing his opportunity to pounce upon them. Ambar Khan, 
although so frequently assisted by Ibrahim, grew so intoxi¬ 
cated with his successes that his behaviour became very over¬ 
bearing and offeosive. Ibrahim determined to bring him to 
his senses, and despatched an army against him, which, in a 
pitched battle, was defeated. Tins was in 1033 {A. D, 1623). 
Next year Midik Ambar followed up bis victory by invading 
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Bijapur territory and oarryin" destruction and desolation up 
to the very walls of the capital Kaurospur, not yet com¬ 
pletely walled in, fell an eaey prey to hie arms, and was plun¬ 
dered and rmned. Before Ibrahim could rally sufficiently to 
take reven^ upon him, Malik Ainbor died in the following 
year (A. D, 1C26). 

Tbmhim contracted a very soricua disease which bU own 
physicians could not cure. He then summoned an European 
' physician, who was at Bijapor, named Fama Lnp. TbU man. 
tried to treat him, but was not eucceaef ul, and the king died 
Tt ie said tlrnt the king's servants ascribed hU death to the* 
treatment of this European whom they caught and disfigured 
by cutting oft his nose and upper lip. Fama Lup' iin mediate¬ 
ly replaced the detached momben. and in a short time they 
grew again in their old places. This clover bit of surgery 
raised him at once in the estimation of the oitiaene, and soon, 
roetored him to former favour. 

Ibrahhn died on the 10th Muharram 1057 (A. T>. 1627X 
He left four sons, vis., Darvesli Padshah born of Malika Jehan,. 
Sultan Suliman bom of Kamal Khatun, Sultan Muhammad 
born of Tiy Sultana, and the infant eon of Sundar M&hal, Sul¬ 
tan Muhammad succeeded him. It is said that the kiog was 
handeome, liberal, and careful about his eubjectc. He patro¬ 
nised learning and the line arts, and was passionately fond of 
music and singing; and it is said that it was due to the com¬ 
pany of Hindu musicians and singers that ho imbibed his 
liking for, ami leaning towards, cortain'Sndu deities with the 
worship of which ho has been charged. Baring his reign a 
saint named Haerat Shah Sabgat Ulla arrived from Medina, 
and was so shocked at the debauchery ho saw carried on in 
iho city that ho severely reprimanded Ibrahim for it. Ho 
promised to give him three kingdoms if be would but comply 
with three requests. Tlie first was that ho should abolish all 
the liquor shops in the town, the second that he should com¬ 
pel all women of loose cbaiacter to be maiTicd, and the third 
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that he shoald gi?e tto public office to a man of the R&fa 
(Sbiab) futh, Tbia waa too much for the so, at tbe 

advice of bia mioistov* he gave the sa^t leave to depart irom 
the dty* 

During bis reign ware built the Sat Ehao'ka Mahal, (Sat 
UanjU) in 1583, the Haidar Burj in the same year* the Malika 
Jeban Masjid in 1&87, the Anand Mahal, for dancing and 
^ging in, in 1589* and the Sangat or Kauras Mahal, and 
other buildings in Nauraspur, from 1599 to 1624. 

Muhatomad Kaaim Ferubta, the great Muhammadan hia- 
iorian, lived and wrote hie works during Ibrahim's reign, and 
for the next three kings we have but scanty records. 

Sultan Muhamxxkad, 1627^16 —Although Darveah 
Padshah woe the eldost eon of Ibrahim, yet he was set aude in 
favour of Muhammad who was only fifteen years old when 
bo was called to the maenad. This was brought about chiefly 
by one of the mimsters named Daulat Khan, who falsely pro* 
claimed it as king Ibrahim's wish. Daroesh was blinded and 
Suliman maimed, by .which means thoy were both rendered 
unfit to succeed to tbe throne The day following the king's 
death Muhammad was placed upon the magnad, and the noble* 
and ritisens camo with tboir n<u»ar$ to do obeisance to tbe 
new king. Mirsa Muhammad Amin Lari was given the title 
of Mustafa Khan, while to Daulat Khan was given that of 
Khawas Khan. 

One of Mubaounad's first acts was to march into Ahmad' 
nagar territory, iu the direction of tbs fort Kos-Darur, bent 
upon conquest. He was mot by Nizam Sbah's forces and 
and defeated them. Kizam Sliab's army under Hamid Kban 
now invaded Bijapnr territory. Hnbamirtad despatched a 
force under Naweb KUon Baba, Ikhlas Khan, and Etmad 
Kban, which, meeting the enemy at Konvar, engaged and 
dispersed them. On this the Ahraadnagar troops withdrew to 
their own torritory. Whilst this was going oa, news was 
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received of the rebellion of Kadam BaOi governor of Bijapur, 
A force under Mir AU Baaa woe sent agaiast bun, which even¬ 
tually brolce up the rebellion, and £adam Bao wm taken 
prisoner and ezecuteA 

Ibrahim Adil Sbab was much incensed against Ahmadnagar 
«n account of the destruction of Kauraspur, but did not live 
to carry out his intention of retaliation. Mustafa Ehaa, how¬ 
ever, burned for revenge, more especially as his own father- 
in-law, Baba Khan, had been executed by Bialik Ainbar. He 
wished to overrun the country with the aasiatonce of the 
Koghals aud to divide it with them. Zhawas Khan opposed 
this idea as a foolUb action which would strengthen the hand* 
of the Moghale, who would then, perhaps, turn about on Bijapur. 
Mustafa Khan's counsel, however, prevailed, and an army 
was sent to the assistance of the Mogbala This led to bitter 
enmity between Sbawse Khan and Mustafa Khan. As feared 
by Khawas Khan, Shah Tohan soon broke off hie treaty rela¬ 
tions with Bijapur, and sent a force into tbit district, which 
warched up to the very city itself and encamped outside the 
walls near the tank of the dyera Tliey were repulsed, and 
the B^apur troops, under Murari, followed them up os far aa 
Parandah. It wia while he was at Parandah that Murari 
received ordera from the king to bring away the Malik-i-Blai- 
dan to Bijapur which was on the fort there. This was ia 

ae 82 . 

A fresh Moghal army set out from Burhanpur towarda 
Baulatabad. This fort was then held by an Ahmadnagar 
officer, Fateh Kban, who had the young king Husen Nisam 
Shah with bint The fort was closely invested by the Moghals^ 
and at length Fateh Klian, wliose provisions bad run short, 
was obliged to call on Muhammad Shah to assist him. Seeing 
tbo mistake they liatl made in assisting the Moghali at the 
outect, the Bijapur noblos at once despatched a force under 
Murari with provWons to Fatcli Khan’s relief Murari, instead 
of carrying out his mission, for some loaaon delayed to assist 
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the beeieged, and, being etarved out, Fateh Shan was obhged 
to aurrender the fort with hie own peteon and that of the king 
Huaen Shah. Huson Shah wae imptiaoned in the fortresa of 
Owahor, and from thia time the Niaam Shahi kingdom ceased 
to exist. 

There was now a actamblo for the division of the Ahraad- 
nagar kingdom. Siddi Bohan collected men at Sholapur, 
Shaji Bhoale made himself secore at Bhiingadh, Satvas Bao 
at Junner, Siddi Saba and Sef Khan took pcesesiion of the 
Eonkan, and Siddi Ambar posseesed himself of the island of 
BajpurL Other killadars and zamindare seised upon whatever 
diatriets or forts they had charge of, and soon everything was 
in an utter state of confusion. In the midst of all thia Sbaji 
released Uurtaaa, a descendant of the Nisam Shabi family, 
from the fort of Jivcihan, and at the fort of Bhimgadh had him 
installed as king, thereby thinking to serve his own ends in his 
ambidoua designs upon the Ahniadnagar territory. 

Hahabat Rhan, after the fall of Daulatahad, returned to 
the attack of Farandah which was held by Bgapur troops un* 
der Bandaulah Khan, but he was unable to effect anything 
and returned to Burhampur. 

Khawas Khan, getting Mustafa Rhan into his power, im- 
prifloned him in the fort of Bolgaum, and thereby evoked the 
severe displeasure of Muhammad Shah, who henceforth took 
a great dielike to Rhawaa Khan, and was bent upon his ruin. 
The rest of the nobles, beginning to fear the tyranny of Rba« 
was Khan and bis friend Murari, seceded in a body to GuV 
burgah. They bod been further incensed agunst him on 
healing that be had written to Shah Jeban, telling him the 
nobles were in rebelUon and calling upon him for assistance, 
promiung to hand over to him the mty of Badyapur (Bijapur). 

The increasing power of Sbaji and the failure of Mahabat 
Khan at Parandsh brought the emperor Shah Jeban ag^ to 
the Bekhan. He divided his army into two portions, one to 
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act agaiD^t Shaji, while the ether was directed a^ost Bija- 
pur. Muhammad Shah, unable to meet the imperial troops in 
the field, abut bimsell up within the dtj, destroyed all forage 
and proviaiooa for twenty mQee around Bljapur which he wae 
cot able to take into the capital, emptied the tanka, and left 
the country so barren and desolate that it wae impoauble for 
an army to remain long in it. Thus thwarted in their attack 
on Bijapur, the enemy confined themselvee to the plunder and 
destruction of the towns and villages in the surrounding dis> 
tricte. Seeing that heaonldnot save the country from ruin, 
Muhammad sued for peace. This was granted, and, in return 
for an annual tribute to Debli of twenty lakhs, he was allowed 
to hold the forts of Sholapur and ParanJah with a portion of 
the Ahmadn^ar dominions, the country between the Bhima 
and Nira rivers, and the whole of the Konkan. He was also 
to abstain from assisting Sliaji, but the latter was soon reduced 
to submissioa, was pardoned, and given a command in the Bi¬ 
japur service. 

During the period which succeeded, from 163$ to the death 
of Muhammad in 1656, Bijapur enjoyed comparative immunity 
from troubles without or within; and the king used this time in 
completing his own gigantic mausoleum, and ereotlng many 
other buildings throughout the mty. Under the superinten¬ 
dence of Afsal Khan, the water supply to the city was coosid- 
orably increased by a conduit from a fresh source, the Begam 
Talao, to the south of the town. Muhammad built the Aear 
Mahal as a Hall of Justice, hut it was subsequently used as a 
«epesitory for the sacred relics—the two bsirs of Muhammad's 
beard, which are supposed to be still safe within its walla In 
1641 Mahammad married the daughter of the king of Gol- 
«oodah. 

Shaji was now employed as one of the Bgapur chiefs in the 
Earnatic. He posses.<ied his hereditary estate new Poona 
where he had left his wife Jlji Bai, a most ambitious woman, 
and bis son SivajL As tho latter grew up, a restless and ad- 
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yenturoiu ebaracter, Hred witb an ambiUoxi to found a Maratha 
kingdom, ho gradually gatbared around him asao^te;^ willing to 
share his fortunes in his enterprUos, and eventually became 
strong enough to take possession of sevoral of the old forts of 
the Western Qhats, pretending to do so in the name of the king. 
But having intercepted some government troasore, and com* 
mitted other highhanded offeneee, be was denouzu^ed as a 
rebel, and his father Shaji was recalled and iir^isoaed on 
the suspimon of being concerned in his son's rmsdoings.. 

Brinoe Aurangzeb returned in 1650 to his government of the 
Dehhan, very soon got mixed up with the affairs of Qolcondah 
and marched against it with his troops. While here the news 
arrived of the death of Muhammad in the year 1666. 

All (Xr.l AdU Shah, lese—ie72^The treaty by 
which l^apur remitted an annual tax to Dehli consUtuted. ia 
the eyes of Shah Jehan, a reason for interfering ire its affairs^ 
and controlling it, to a certain extent, as a tributary state. 
Great ofTenco was thus given to the emperor by the suoceimois 
of All Adil Shah without any previous reference to him, and 
he accordingly seised upon the opportunity for active inter¬ 
ference. Ho denounced All as spuricusi and contended that 
Muhammad had no male odspring, and honce the- state bad 
lapied to the empire for want of a legitimate heir. Bernier 
a French physician, who lived for some years at the court of 
Aurangso^ says, Muhammad died without leaving male issue, 
and that All was a youth whom his ^ueen, sister of the king 
of GoIooTkdah, had adopted as a son. Ali. wluv was only nine¬ 
teen years old, indignantly repudiated theee ebarges. and 
abeolnbely refused to snbmit to tie orders of the emperor 
Aurangseb, who appears to have been concocting plans for the 
reduction and partition of Bijspur with the traitor Mir Jom- 
lah, immediately marched from Qolcondah to Bijapur, 
laying waste and ravaging tire country as he prweeded, and 
Wd siege to the capital. The Bijaput army in the field was 
bought over by Aurangaeb and ceased to molcwt tlie invaders 
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within the (uty factions were at variascs with each 
obiter. Bo>i aa the siege proceeded, and the danger, increased, 
parb^ spiribfor a time was laid aside and all unibed in offering 
a sbnbWo resistance to the Moghals. Aurangseh, in his de* 
sire for the dissolution of the Bijapur kingdom, would not 
listen to bbo king*e call for terms other than complete and 
uncondirional surrender. But just as the outlook to the he* 
sieged was beginning to appear Tory gloomy, Aurangteb got 
news of bia father's serious illness, and hurried back to DehU 
to secure to himself the succession in the event of Shah Jeban's 
death, having hastily concluded a peace with Bijapur. 

Ali Adi I Shah was nob free for long, however, from troublss 
from without. Sivaji, who had thrown off all allegiance to Bi« 
japur, bad been favourably backed in his ever increaeiog 
agressions by the Mogbala On the departure of Aurangseb 
Khan Muhammad, who was remaining ioactive in bhe field 
with hii troops while Aurangzeb was besieging Bijapur, was 
induced to return to tho city, but be had hardly entered by 
the Uakka gate when he was dragged from hie elephant and 
killed. Some ascribe this act bo bhe instigation of the king,others 
say it was the work of a private enemy, Siviyi was new mak> 
tog things very unpleasant for B^apur; he was plundering and 
raiding in Bijapur Urritoiy, and carrying on a predatory war¬ 
fare against Dekhanie and Mogbals alike, only intent upon 
setting up a kingdom for himself and exterminating bhe un¬ 
clean Moslem. It was decided to send out an expedition 
against him, and bring him to bis senses. Afzal Khan was 
selected s& the commander of the army in succession to Khan 
Muhammad, and, whenall was ready, he set out for Sivaj i's retreat. 
Before leaving the capital it is said that the astrologers warn¬ 
ed Afsal Khan tliat he was starting upon a fatal expedition 
from which he would never return alive, and so Impressed was 
he by this prediction, that be had his .^Ixty-four wives drowned. 
At a certain spot, a short distance north of the Torweh road, 
outside the city on the west, are pointed out seven rows of 
tombs of females, all symmetrically arranged upon a single plat- 
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fona, which aie aaid to 1» the grave® of his wives ; and a well 
adjoining them ia said Co be the one m which tbej^ met their 
fate. North of this again is Afzal Khan's own cenotaph huilt 
during his life time, hut unoccupied, at least by him. HU 
bones lie upon the slopes of Partabgadh. But to return. Afsal 
Khan directed the mareh of bis troops towards Sivaji’s strong¬ 
hold on Partabgadh, where on his anivah he was met by men 
from Sivaji, who on behalf of their chief, professed bis com¬ 
plete submiulon and a desire for a personal interview with Af- 
Bsl Khan. They induced the Utter to lead his troops up into the 
rugged glens below the fort, and pointed out a suitable place 
of meeting upon the hill side immediately under the crest. It 
was agreed that each was to come with only one armed attendant 
While this was going on, Sivaji’s troops, unseen, were <]uiet1y 
surrounding the B^apur army. Afsal Khan repaired to the 
place of rendezvous, whore he soon saw Sivaji coming to meet 
him. As the latter bent forward for tho customary embrace, 
be euddenly plunged a dagger he ha^ secreted on hie person 
into the bowels of Afsal Khan. Die Khan tried to defend 
himself, but he wa® aet on by both Sivaji and his friend Tan- 
najl Malusray, overpowered, and speedily despatched. At a 
g^ven sigonl tho hordes of Sivaji swept down from all sides 
upon the unsuspeeting troops they had boen eagerly watching 
from their hiding placos, and almost annihilated them before 
they knew what Imd happened. A remnant only escaped to 
Bijapur. 

On the DOWS of this dLsastrous defeat reaching the capital, a 
now expedition under Fasil Khan, the son of Afsal Khan, was 
rapidly equipped, but not until Sivaji, following up his ad van* 
tago, had ravaged the greater parts of tl)e western districts of 
Bijapur, and had carried plunder and devastation up to the 
gates of the city itself. The king himself also took the field, 
but, beyond reducing to submission several disaffucted chiefs, 
made little impression upon Sivaji. On the other hand the 
latter grew* so powerful and troublesome that it was deemed 
advisable later on, in 1002 , to come to tonus with him, and a 
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tre&ty waa dgncd by which Sivaji waa coadrincd in }vi» pea- 
session of the whole of the Slonkaa and a good alic 9 of the 
Dekhau. 

Sivaj: could not vest. Bound down to keep the peaco with 
B^i^uc he did not see 007 reaaon why he ehonld not try h> 
-wreet a few distiicte from the Moghala. Hie inteiference an* 
fgersd Aurangzeb, who had by thia time succeeded bi» father 0 x 1 
rthe throne of Dehli, and an army under Baja Jayaemgwae eenh 
to the X)ekhan to punish this freebooter and at the same time 
jftceomplish the long wished for conquest of B^apur. Sivaj i 
was soon obliged to come to terms, and he agreed to join the 
imperial army against Bijapur. The combined forcee proceed- 
•ed to lay lUgo to the city in 1666. Ali Adil Shah resorted to> 
the old plan of laying waste the country iiamediately around 
tho capital so that the invading army would hardly be able h> 
jubsiet for want of water and forage. The amty of Jayosing 
:soon bogan to suffer from lack of provisione, and, in addition 
Tto this, the Bijapur horse, which kept the field, wore ever on 
the alert to cut off what auppliee were forthcorDing, and 
liaraeeed the enemy on every opportunity. Jaya^ng was at 
Seugth obliged to redee the siege and retire to Aurangabad, bub 
he was followed by the king's cavalry and suffered heavily 
from them on the inarch. Sivaj i was thauked by the emperor 
for hie co*operatioii and was invited to Dehli, which he reluC' 
bantly accepted, but, while at the court of Aurangzeb, his 
ireatment was such as to make him uneasy and fearful for his 
Ufa Ho escaped from the strict surveillance under wliich ha 
was kept, and with but a companion or two returned by mx> 
frequented ways to the Dekhan. 

All Adil Shah now began to think it time to come to terms 
with the erapecoT sinco these repeated invasions were bcGom- 
ing serious. Hitherto the yearly tribute had fallen into 
arrears, and this was a constant excuse for Aurangzeb’s repri- 
eala A treaty was entered into by which Bijapur lost much 
of its possessions in the north including the fort of ShoUpur 
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An u&derst&ading was also coma to with Sivaji, who was prS' 
paring bo Uvj “chauth/’ and it wss agreed to pa; him three 
lakhs of rapees in consideration of his refraining from the col- 
lecdon of this blackmml. 

In 1672 the king died of paralysis, in the thirty-fifth year 
of hU tge and after a reign of sixteen years. Ho had received 
from his father a kingdom intact and fiouiishing, hut to his 
eon Sikandar, now only five years of age, he left a shattered 
heritage, shorn of some of its best possessions by Siv^i on iha 
one hand and the Moghals on the other. He commenced a 
mausoleum for himself which, bed it been completed, would 
have been by far the most elegant building in the city, but 
either because he began it too late in life, or was too often in¬ 
terrupted in its construction, it was never tinished, and it now 
remains, conspicuous upon its lofty basomsnt, one of the finest 
ruins in the dty. He was buried in the vault of the unfinish¬ 
ed building, which also contains the tombs of his wifs and 
many others, probably mombers of his household. 

81ksindar Adil Shab, 1671—100Amongst the 
most troublous periods in Bgapur history, as we have «sen, 
have bosQ those when the crown passed to a minor and the 
management of the state into the unoortmn bands of a regent 
Ho worse luck could have befallen the state at this time when 
its very existence was being seriously threatened by the 
Moghals, and its peace disturbed by the ever restless and 
troa^erous Sivaji, the notorious truce-breaker. Ehawas Kh a n 
was left as regent to manege the aflwrs of the state, He was 
the eon of the traitor Khan Muhammad who was murdered 
near tho Makka gate. Sivaji at once look advantage of the 
party strife that naturally accompanied the regency and strip¬ 
ped Bijapur of many more of her possessions. Ho had now be¬ 
come sufficiently powerful to be crowned Mahar^aln 1674, 
and to make treaties with the English Factory at Bombay, 
who thus acknowledged bis position. These troubles were 
now augmented by the inherent treachery of. Khawaa Khan 
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who aeoretly arranged with the Mogbals to hand over the uby 
to the viceroy of the Bekhan, E.h&n Jehao, and to give the 
beautiful young princess, the king's sister, in marriage to one 
of the emperor’s sons. According to agreement Ehan Jeban’s 
army advanced towards Bijapur from Aurangabad, but, owing 
to the timely detection of the plot by Abdul Slarim, an army 
was sent out against him, and be was soon obliged to flee, most 
ignominiou^ly, back to hie own provinces. The populace, mad¬ 
dened against Khawas Khan, demanded his blo^, and he was 
forthwith led away and e:cecuted. Abdul Karim was now a{>- 
pointed regent. 

In 1676 Kvaji set out on a plundering expedition into the 
south of India and captured the fox-ta of Gingi and Vellore, 
which were then garrisoned by Bijapur troops, and, marching 
to Golcondah, made a treaty with Kutuh Shah for the division 
of Adil Shah’s eouthern provinces. To prevent this being car¬ 
ried out Abdul Karim, in the foliowiag year, arranged with 
Bilavar Khan, who had succeeded Khan Jehan, to make a Joint 
attack on Golcondah, But their forces were defeated by 
the enemy under Mohduna Pant, the Golcondah minister, and 
were eorapelied to retreat Long orreare of pay, which the 
treasury was nob able to meet, had spread discontent and dis¬ 
order throughout the Bijapur army, so that it was next to im¬ 
possible to mobilise sufficient troops to meet sudden emergencies. 
To make matters worse Abdul Karim fell ill of a dangerous 
disease and, as the Government were unable to meet the de- 
monde of pay made upon them, it was arranged that MasudKban 
a rich Abyssinian Jaghirdar of Adoni, should be tempted with 
the ofler of the high office of regent on condition of his paying 
off the ariean of pay due to the army. But Kasud Khao did 
not completely fulfil bis part of the contract, and, as a result, 
greet numbers of the troops deserted to the Moghals and Ma^ 
rathas where they were paid better. Masud Khan promised 
the hand of Padshah Bibi, the king’s sister, to the son of 
Aurangzeb but afterwards refused to carryout his engage¬ 
ment ; thereupon Dllav&r Khan, who in the meantifuc had 
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been censured by 6he emperor for not having pushed the con- 
qneat of Bijapur when he had had the chance, formally demand¬ 
ed that she should be sent to the M^haJ camp. The Moghal 
faction m the city, headed by the resident Moghal enroy, were 
ready to resort to arms to enforce the demand, when the noble 
little princess, fearful of the result of non-compliance with the 
clum, gave herself up of her own accord to save her brother 
and Ms kingdom. She was sent with due honour and escort 
to Aurang«eb; but the Moghals, now well on the war path, were 
not in the humour to turn back, and in 1679 Bijapnr was once 
agmn besieged by the imperial army. At this crisis Masud 
Khan called upon Sivaj i for aid, and the latter, only too glad of 
the smallest pretext for a grand raid over the country, at once 
proceeded to plunder the Moghal provinces as far as Auranga¬ 
bad. But Dilavar Khan was not to be drawn aside or deterred 
from the capture of Bijapur, which was now with him, rince 
he had recdved his emperor's rebuke, a point of honour; and ' 
so closely did he beset the rity that Maaud Khan was obliged 
to send messengers to Siv^i entrearinghun to return and help 
him to drive off the besieger. Sivaji turned about with the 
intention of coming to the aid of the dty, when he heard of 
the rebellion of his own son Sambbaji, and, sending on bis 
army under his general Hambir Bao to the relief of Bijapur. 
he hurried off to Panhala to see to this new disturbance. Be¬ 
tween the two Dilavar Khan was soon obliged to ruse the siege 
and retreat. Sivaji shortly after this arrived at Bijapur and 
received the Bsdchor Boab, which was the payment agreed 
upon for his assistance. In 16S0 Sivaji died. 

Factions agmn arose in the dty when the enemy withdrew, 
which caused Maaud Khan to throw np the regency and retire 
to his state at Adoni, and the management of a&ire waa taken 
up by Sherza Khan and Sayyid Makiluin. In 1683 Aurang- 
aeb marched out of Dehli, with an immense army, intent upon 
carrying out himself what his generals had fMled in—the com¬ 
plete conquest of the Dekhan and overthrow of Bijapur. From 
Dehli he proceeded to Burhanpur, thence to Aurangabad, and 
Q 
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frt ibe same time sent off bie sons, Prince Mauzioi and Pnnce 
Adm, with separate armies to conquer the stiU redsting forte 
in the north and west of the Dekban. Prince Adm laid siege 
to Sholapur in 16SS. and on its fall be set out for Bijapor. 
Ab on former oecadons party spirit in the capital laid 
'aside its jealonsies and animosities on the approach of dan¬ 
ger, and the prince was kept at bay for a time by the troops 
under Shecsa £han. Towards the end of the year Prince 
Arim once again marched forward, and this tune tbe Bijapur 
troops fell back before bim to the capital Aurangzeb himself 
was encamped at Sbolapur, whence he despatched supplies to 
the army; but ptovirions were beginning to run short and what 
was sent off was often intercepted by tbe Bijapur cavalry who 
kept the field and harassed tlte eoemy wheziever opportunity 
offered. Famine threatened tbe imperial forces, but soon an 
extra large supply, escorted by a strong force, reached their 
z camp from Ahmadnagar. Tbe emperor himself was at this 
time suporintendiog operations agdnst Haidarabad, bat, find¬ 
ing that he was not likely to progress satisfactorily agunst 
ei^er with his forces divided, made peace with tbe Utter, and 
began to concentrate toe whole strength of his anny against 
Bijapur. When be reached the dty he found bis son had al¬ 
ready commenced the siege, and with his own army be was 
able to completely surrotmd it A gallant resistance wae 
made, hut the emperor, although his batteries bad already 
made several breaches in the walls, waited patiently, knowing 
that the garrison would soon be starved out and would capitu¬ 
late. Nor was he wrong in bis autiolpatloos, for, reduced to 
the last extremity, on the l&th October 1686, tbe garrison sur¬ 
rendered, when the emperor entered in great state and pro¬ 
ceeded to tbe Hall of Audience in tbe dtadel, where be re¬ 
ceived the submission of tbe nobles, and where the kin'v 
Sikandar is said to have been brought in silver chains before 
him. The yonog king was allowed to remain in Bijapur and 
was assigned a lakh of rupees annually for his maintenance, 
but in three yean after the fall of tbo city he died, and with 
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Lim passed awaj the l&st of bis race. Thus, after a brilliant 
career of Terj nearly two Knndred years, tbe A dll Shahi dyn* 
aaty bettme extinct, and the kingdom merged into the great 
empire of DebU. 

Aurangzeb remained for some years in the dfey, doling 
which time a severe plague virited it, which, among its many 
vidUms, carried oS bis <^ueen. Sbe wa.<% buried in the en¬ 
closure known as the Begam Boaah in the Xau Bag. In i7l7 
the city again suffered severely from famine. It was now under 
the emperor’s subbedar at Haidarabod, and when the Klzam-ul- 
Hulk proclaimed his independence in 1724 it became part of 
his possessions. In 17Gd it was ceded to the Feshwa. Dnring 
the period it was under the Marathas the city suffered severe* 
ly. They found in its public buildings a mine of material 
which they immediately proceeded to appropriate. The pa¬ 
laces were stripped of all their wood-work;beams,doors, and win¬ 
dows were ruthlessly tom out and carted away; and so. when 
we look upon the rommna of these old buildings today, the 
ravaging hand of man upon them ie painfully apparent, and 
beside which the disintegrating process of time is nothing. 
Famines visited the now forlorn city at frequent intervals and 
stili further decimated its population. Many families left it 
and took up their abode in distant towns where their descen¬ 
dants still live. A few of the leading families remained be¬ 
hind. and their representatives are now almost in poverty. 
In 1$18 it passed into the hands of the Baja of Satara, and 
later on Bijapur, together with the rest of the Satara kingdom, 
reverted to the British, it was for some rime part of the 
Satara Colleotorate. then it was banded over to Sholapur, 
and Hnally became a UUxtka of the Kaladgi district. Lately 
Kaladg: was given up as the head-quarter station and Bijapur 
was selected as such. It is now the chief town of the Bijapor 
Colleotorate of the Bombay Presidency, and at it reside the 
Collector, Judg% and other officers in. charge of that district. 


ITINERARY. 


Many Tuitors to Bijapur allov 'ibemsel^ Imt onlj one 
day in which to visit huiJdl&^; th&t ia, they arrive In the 
morning of one day and leave in the afternoon of the next. 
It ie needless to say that this is not by any means eaf&denti 
For the eonvenieoee of such visitors routes Noa 1 and £ have 
been sketched out below, which mclcde all the principal ob- 
jecte of interest that may be seen. To avoid confusion they 
should be followed in the order named, and with the help of 
the map thie can earily be don& Only tbe places mentioned 
in black type should be visited, othenme ^e will not suffice 
to go the round. To those who have the time, a week is not too 
long to spend at Bijapur,'—in fact Bijapur and its surroundings 
cannot be seen properly in less time. It might be crowded 
into four full days, but not comfortably, 

1 . If the visitor shonld arrive, as is generally the case, in 
the morning, he should make preparations as soon as possible 
for an evening drive round the town, and for this purpose he 
should, with the help of tbe Traveller’s bangala peon, or hU 
own servants, arrange for a hired tonga from the town or 
the railway station, to be ready at three o’clock in the aftei' 
noon at latest. In the moantime he might go over tbe great 
€k»l Oumbaz (p. 15). 

Starring from Qol Oumbu and following the road due 
eonih, crossing the road from the railway station to the cits' 
del, SOO yards brings us to the nest road, leading up to 
the Jama Masjid. The driver should be directed in the 
order of the names in black type. Just at the junction here, 
on the left band side of the road is the tomb of Pir Sayyid 
H^i 9uaen. Proceeding now in a westerly direorion we 
pass, about three hundred yards from this on the left, two 
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jaQges of aoUd heavy looting huUding kiw>«fn aa Muhammad 
Shah’s Granary. Tho length ia divided into rooms for the 
storage of grain, tho grain being Blled in from boh- a 
the roof, and drawn oS from the door ways which ^ 
groovoa, top and bottom, for ehuttera. Another 450 > 9 

brings us abreast of the Jama WaaJid* (p. 23), the prj)^ .* 
pal teUgious budding in Bijapur. 

After leaving this, and still proceeding west, 450 yards 
takes ua past the Bari Karoan and entrance to Mustafa Khan’s 
inon«« 0“ ^ archway 

we pass a little mosque standing rather out in the ro^ 
There is nothing remarkable about it, but the story of its 
origin shews what sanctity, in Muhammadan eyes, surrounds 
their mosques. It is stated that a certain man wished to build 
a mosque here but the authorities objected to it as the site 
was in the main road. The man. under the pretence of per* 
forming a marriage ceremony enclosed the apace with kanatha 
or screens, and under cover of these erected the mosqua The 
mosque once built could not be destroyed, not even by the 
king, and it has ao remained under the name of the Kanathi 
Maqid. 800 yards from the Jama mosque finds us opposite 
the door of the Mehtar Mahal (p. 24). Beyond this on 
the left is a range of arcade terminating at the comer in the 
F«lu Mabel, now converted into a residence. At the back of 
this arcade are the almost shapeless ruins of the old mmt 
with the garden etill called the Taksal-ki-Bag or Mint Gardm. 
At the end of the arcade we turn sharp round to the right, 
by a small corner mosque, and drive down to the Afi*r 
Mahal (p. 27). On our left are the high walls of the citadel 
and on the right near the Asar Mahal, we pass the Shah 
Ganj, one of the water towers erected by Afzal Khan. 

Returning up the sdme road and either passing through the 
citadel, (it is included in route No. 2 and need not teke up 
attention now) or round the south aide of it, we still drive 
west. On getting into the avenue overahadowed with fine 
trees, a little way beyond the citadel, we pass on out left in 
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the fields, and jost beyond a tiled baogala, two gteat Adam> 
sonia trees of immense (that of the U:^er one beio^ 60 ' 
2" g^rfch, three feet from the ground.) Tradition says that it 
was under these the executions took place in the good old times. 
There are a few others in the auburbs, and it is supposed 
they were introdoced from Africa by some of the Abyssinians in 
the ecnploy of the state. Just beyond these on the left, are 
the Turo SUler$ or Jod Gumbas, whose two ^milar domea haTe 
suggested the name, (p. 65). Still continuing along this same 
rood aad entering the Mahmndshah Baaar we soon come op* 
posite the two high towers fianklog the entrance to the Taj 
Saorl, (jL $2). 

A hundred yards further on, at the end of this road, is a 
large doorway leading into an enclosure built around the old 
Makka gateway, whore, upon one of the bastions above the 
gateway, to the south was an old iron gun.* 

Turning north at ibis point, and following the line of the 
old walla, we come to the foot of the bastion on wliidr is the 
ttlallk-l^Maldan (p, 83). The ascent to it is under a tree 
which grows on the ramparta a little way beyond a small 
police chauki ataadiog in the middle of the junction of twev 
roada 

From the Malik-i-Maidan a road runs straight to the high 
towor, the Haidar Surj, (p. 87). One hundred yards south 
of the Hsudar Butj is the Dekbani Idgah, (p. 70) and 250 yards 
^ of this, just across the road leading to the Shahapur gate, 
is the Ohotn Asar (p. $D.) 

Eeturting now by the road leading back to tlie travellers’ 
bangala, past tlie north side of the dtadeJ, we pass the Buk¬ 
hara Masjid, (the post office,) (p. 68) and come to the unfinished 
nttusoleum of AU {11.) Adil Shaii (p. 40X which stands 
away ofl* the road to th e left behind some piont^n gardens 

• It ba just bceu rtBWved to the duael, and ie th«~one with th» extra 
nnde forged on the b«*ch and inscriptiou on tbe maale. 
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It is known to the natives aa the Oliota Ali lUuza in contra¬ 
distinction to the Bari Ali Rauza, the tomb of AJi I. 

Another 250 yarils takes us past the Taqut Mahal on the 
left, now converted into a residence, and a little further on> 
on the right, stands the little tomb and mosque of Yaqat Da- 
hnli (p. 70). On approaching the Gol Gumbas tliero is, off the 
load to the left, in the fields an elevated group, rather pio- 
tuiesque, with tall elongated domes. This is the tomb and 
mosque of Allah Babu, 


a. Early next morning the visitor might drive out to the 
Xhrahlm Stanza (p. 41) outside the walls to the west of tbo 
town, and, after spending a little rime at this group of build¬ 
ings, return to the citadel, directing the driver to go on to the 
AdaiUat Mahal (p. 45) or Collector Saleh's house. As this 
is a private residence it is not open to inspection, but there 
is nothing of particular interest about it Starting from the 
north end of the otadel, and following the road running 
southward through the middle of it, we leave the Adaulat 
Mahal, and tlie Arash Mahal, the Civil Surgeon's residence, 
p 45) beyond it, on out left, and make for the great building 
with its enonnoufl arch* before us on our right, beside the 
tetmia gound. This 5a the Gagan Mahal (p 46). On the 
left of the road, with its fine three-arched f ayide.is the Anand 
Mahal (p 46), the residence of the Judge and Assistant Col* 
lector. In the small building immediately behind it is located 
the station library. The arch connecting the two is an experi¬ 
mental arch built by the public works department. Turning to 
the ri^ht we find a little building at the south-east comer of 
the Gagan Mahal. This is au old building converted into a 
starioa church. South-west of this rise the five remaining 
etoreya of the Sat MaAjU (p. 48), with iU adjacent buildings 

* lb* central anb is not, is tuu been anppoaed, tits in Bijapor. 

The sreb uader the riaduet behiud the a»r Mahal is two lest greater 
in ipan. 
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(p. CMnl MaHal {p. 61) at ila 

soutli end. 

Sirty ox seventy yards east of the Cbini Mahal is the cJd 

tt 

svhieh h« been supposed to be the f^ 
of that name and whioh exieUd here before the f,^ 
bnUt (p- 58). East of the Makka Msajid, and per*^ ™ the 
oMhe'ramparts, is the Chlnoh 
Acrosathe moat, opposite to this, is the .h^ 

Mahal, and the ruins of several buildings 
k Returning «<t the old mosciue of Malik Kamn-ud-din, ^ 
leaving the road exit through the walls on oni Wt, we find 
ourselves in the old Gateway of the Citadel (p, 66) with 
iM clurtera of standing colnmna 

After an inspection of the gateway the driver may be 
directed to the Andu Maajid (p. 67), or. if he do« wt 
know this, to the PoUce Sapemtendent Saheb e bangala, which 
is on the same road- The Andu Masjid is known at a glance, 
stonding upon the left hand wde of the road, the rnosque 
being on the second storey, and clusteia of neat little minuets 
Monnd its dome. StiU procseeding along the »tne we 
DMs the Police Superintendent’s roadenw. which was on« 
the mina of the Cbote Chini MahaL At the end of this 
where it paasee ont through the walls, we halt and pr^d to 
inspect the U^t gun in Bijapur, on the laDda 
(p 68) the second bastion on the left or east of the road. A 
flight of nanow steps leads up to it. This completes the 
second tonr. 


3 . Another trip inay he taken to AU Shahid Plr’a 
Moaque (p. 61). Drive to the Bari Kaman. or great aicn- 
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^ay, befcweect Jama Misjid and the Mehtar 7 

S-SHSaaS;? 

^turning to tho r«d, drivo rouad to tho Audo Maoiid 
r^jryiai^ and dneetingtho dri^-or to go round to Nm 

«I fr. ^ IbrahlM's Old Jama Mas. 

Jid (p. 62) three hundred yards off! On iearing the toad the 

“d ® small 

msigmeoant lookmg domed tomb in a hollow on his left 

Another 800 yards in the same direction through the fieldp 
bnn^ us to the Tomb of AU (I.) AdU Shah (p 63) with 

Jib is th® 

tomo of Plr Shek Bamld Qafiir (p. C3.) 

Return towards Ali Add Shah's tomb and when opposite to 
It, near the mosque and water tower shown on the map pro¬ 
ceed north to Kishwar Khan -8 tomb with its unfinished 
buck dome, and from thia to the Began Saheba'B 
^auza witbmthe walled enclosure. Pasaing round this by 
w^t the Tzsitor will find himself in wbat is known sa the 
If an Sag which contains some fine large treca Tho tonsa 
now should ^ waiting on the road on the north side of the 
walls of the Begam Sabeba's Bausa. 


4. Drive to the Janjiri Ma^ld ((p. 65) immediately west 
01 the bat iLanjIi, thence to the Two Sisters or Khan Mu- 
l^mad^s lomb(p.C6). Return and visit the Bukhara 
Waa}ld(p. C8) directing tlio driver to tlic post office, follow 
the ctOM road up past the east arcade of the post office to 
WaJtk Sandal's Tomb close by (p. 68). Notice the neat 
little Xamrud XVIa^id (p. 6&) on a raised platform by the 
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Toadside between these two buildinga It is the smallest 
mosque in Bijapor, being only aboot 12 feet square. 

Passing up through the New Bazar, in a north-westerly di¬ 
rection from this, we pass Sikandar’s tomb, a plain white¬ 
washed tomb in the open air, with a wall round it, and con¬ 
tinue in the same direction to the Chota Aear (p, 68}, Now 
follow the road to the Shabapur Gate, and a hundred yards 
this side of it is the Chand Baurt (p. 70). 


$• This trip if carried out in its entirety will entail a little 
tramping; but if tho visitor starts early* and does not mind a 
good walk, it will be very enjoyable, and the little trouble en- 
tsiled in taking hia bearings, and the slight risk of losing his 
way, will add to tho enjoyment of the mormngb onting. 

DriTo out very early to the Amin Ba^ab (p- 71) passing 
the Jail on the left Dismounting, direct the driver to Uko the 
tonga away round to tbo fourth milo stone on the Torveb road 
or to the Muhammad Sarovar. A short distance north-west of 
the Darg^ is tho masonry dam of the great Ramling 
Vank with its elaborate outlets. Tho tank does not now 
bold water, but the stream which it once arrested now runs 
peacefully dov^m through the middle of it (p. 72). South¬ 
west of ibis, about half a mile west of the village of Takki or 
Afsalpur, is the Cenotaph, Mosque, and rains of tbo 
Palace of Ai^al Kban (p. 72). From this strike south 
to the Tombs of Afzal Bhangs wires (p. 78), amoogat a 
grove of trees; near (his is the Surong Banri from which 
the tunnel runs to By spur (p. 11). Half a mile south of this 
again is the Torveh road mnniog east west, but just 
before reaching it we cross the track of the great road of Hu- 
bammad Shah leading from Torveb towards Bijapur. This is 
marked out by (he parallel lines of mounds leading towards 
the Ibrahim Rsuza. The distance from Amin Dargah to tho 
road here is about two and a half miles. The tonga should 
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1)0 wwting aomewhere about lere to take tbe victor on to the 
Sangat Mahal (p. 76) and oUier ruins about Torveh, tbe 
remains of tbe dty of Naurae^ur. 

6 . Tbe tombs at Ainapur, out on the east of Bijapur, will 
well repay a Tisit, (p. 76> Drive down the Kumalgi road, 
out by tbe opening through the walls between the AJlahpor 
and Padahabpnt gates, until abreast of tbe village of Ainapur, 
when a cart track will be found along which the tonga can 
proceed op to the village. 


7, An exceedingly pleasant day may be spent out at Ku- 
matgi (p. 76), 10 miles east of Bijapur, where, in the cold 
weather, duck shooting may be had- There ere several little 
pavilions where one can pnt up during the heat of the day. 
Arrangements would have to be made beforehand for a bul¬ 
lock dharoni or a tonga. 
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